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IRMA 3279 Graphics” is here. 


Now your IBM PC, XT, or AT can 
fully emulate an IBM 3279 S3G 
color terminal. 


Along with IRMAs capabilities, 


you getall the graphics resolution 
and functions of a 3279. 
And you can save,redisplay 


and print host graphics locally. 
New IRMA 3279 Graphics is 
available in a single-slot solution 
or as an upgrade to your existing 
IRMA™ And it works with a wide 
variety of software including SAS/ 
Graph?" GDDM, and Tell- A-Graf™ 
For immediate delivery call 


CIRCLE READER SERVICE NUMBER 100 


your local DCA distributor or 
dealer or or call us directat 1-800- 
241-IRMA. EXT.504 


dea 


IRMA and IRMA 3279 Graphics are trademarks and DCA is a registered trademark of 
Communications Associates, Inc. IBM is a registered 


Business Machines Corporation. SAS/Graph is a trademark of SAS Institute. Tell-A-Graf 
ts a trademark of ISSCO. ©1986, Digital Communications Associates, Inc. 
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OFFICE AUTOMATION 


CW COMMUNICATIONS/INC. 
Box 9171, 375 Cochituate Road, 
Framingham, Mass. 01701-9171 


Automating the office has been an important objective for years now. Enor- 
mous gains have been made to this end, but even as we advance, the goal seems 
further away. At times, expanding capabilities, more sophisticated tools and 
changing organizational needs make us seem as if we’re running in place. It is 
up to MIS to get through this maze of technologies and strategies by using 
careful, long-range planning and by being aware of the best options. 
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What’s Worked, What Hasn’t 

Thomas H. Davenport 

Companies are recognizing information technology as a valuable resource. Here’s what top 
organizations are doing to build their information strategies. 

IBM Takes Aim At The Office Systems Market 

Michael D. Millikin ; 

IBM is in for a battle in the mid-range market and is looking to the System/36 to make the 
company a major contender. Will its strategy work? 

What To Expect In Integration Strategies 

Rebecca Hurst 

What are some of the top OA vendors doing to update their maturing office systems? Vertical 
applications and PCs are being added to appeal to the needs of users. 

Office Publishing: In With The New 

Stan Kolodziej 

The corporate electronic publishing systems market is hot. The new breed of high-end 
publishing systems are quickly proving their worth in cost savings and added value. 

Hale & Dorr: OA Suits Its Needs 

Rebecca Hurst 

A Boston law firm has become known as an innovator in DP and office systems. Here’s how 
they won their case in selecting an office system. 

Good For What Ails You? 

Paul R. Hessinger 

Data base technology is reemerging as a key tool in systems planning and design. MIS is 
evaluating whether IBM DB2 will be the enabling technology. Here’s what DB2 offers and 
how it can be used for maximum effectiveness. 

Integrating Voice & Data 

John Vacca 


A network of integrated voice/data systems exists for workstation users. Find out what’s 
available and how to evaluate what’s best. 
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SPECIAL SECTION: INFORMATION CENTERS 


Reshaping The Info Center 
Naomi Karten 


Info centers have changed significantly, and they’re evolving even more. How have they 
affected the backlog problem and what will their role be in the future? 

Satisfying MIS And Users 

Richard Makita 

The info center manager performs a delicate balancing act to satisfy MIS and end users. How 
well are managers accomplishing this balance, and how can they establish a better 
relationship between the two factions? A former info center manager reports. 

Searching For The Right Product 

Stan Kolodziej 


Here’s a look at what kinds of products some information centers are using and how well 
they’re working. 
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NEC INTRODUCES THE 8500 
WITH BUILT-IN SOFTWARE 
TO GIVE VARs A SHOT AT 
THE BIG TIME. 


NEC heard ya, Vartner! 

You say you need an exclu- 
sive? NEC heard you. The new 
NEC PC-8500 is yours and 
yours alone! 

You say you need a powerful 
personal portable just asking to 
be packed with added value? 


NEC heard you, Vartner! You 
just described the 8500 right 
down to the ground! 

You say you need software 
they're not selling at the dime 
store? When you see the new 
Expert Software Series we have 
for you exclusively, you'll know 
NEC's tuned in. 

And you say you Can use a 
little extra ammo in that jungle 


out there? Well, when we tell you - 


about the national ads, co-op 
allowances, rebates, discounts, 
referrals, and high margins we 
offer you and you alone, you'll 
know for sure... NEC heard you, 
Vartner! 

Of course, you're going to 
hear from us. We'll walk you 
through the hardware, talk you 
through the software and woo 
you with all our marketing sup- 
port goodies. 
~ We'll show you software car- 
tridges loaded with the most 
professional software out there. 


Copyright NEC Home Electronics, 1986 
Portions Copyrighted by Key Thinkers, Inc., 1986 
Portions Copyrighted by Microsoft, 1981 
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There are two programs for 
insurance, one for reai estate; 
built-in programs for every- 
body's business, plus a pack- 
age of special utilities. All were 
created by leaders in their 
industry for professionals in 
the field. 


AR Ont in the field, the con- 
cept is already getting rave 
reviews. 

It's the kind of opportunity 
every VAR we ever talked to has 
been hollering for So just fire off 
a phone call and say “Howal, 
Vartner!” ...’cause we want to 
know you heard us. 

For customer su call 
1-800-NEC-SOFT. For 
additional information, call 
1-800-447-4700. 


NEC PC-8500. NOW VARs HAVE SOMETHING NEW AND EXCITING TO 
SHOW, TO SAY, TO SELL. 


Or write to: 

NEC Home Electronics (U.S.A.) Inc. 
Computer Products Division 

1255 Michael Drive 

Wood Dale, IL 60191-1094 
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your LAN server 
weather the 


©1986 Novell, Inc., World Headquarters, 748 North 1340 West, Orem, Utah 84057 (801) 226-8202 
CIRCLE READER SERVICE NUMBER 104 


A funny thing happens when a 
workstation-turned-server faces the 
storm of heavy use typical of a local area 
network. That is, of course, if you find 
poor performance funny. 

Novell doesn't. As the developer of 
NetWare, the high-performance LAN 
operating system, Novell understands the 
importance of powerful LAN servers. 
Servers that wont sink under the first 
wave of network user demand. 


Built to Perform. 
If you expect that kind of performance, 


the NetWare Servers will live up to your 


expectations. Designed for high-. 
performance LANs, NetWare Servers are 
true servers, not modified workstations. 
So they run faster and give your LAN 
unsurpassed functionality and flexibility. 

Offering superb performance and 
high-capacity disk storage, the 80286- 
based NetWare Servers 286A and 286B are 
compatible with all major LAN systems. 
The powerful 68000-based 68B supports 
the NetWare S-Net and the ARCNET68 
LAN topologies. 


Equipped to Outperform. 

Adding to the NetWare Servers’ 
unmatched performance/cost ratio is the 
inclusion of Advanced NetWare with each 
server, plus free upgrades to SFT NetWare 
Level II. With over 200,000 users and 
3,000 multiuser applications, NetWare 
is the LAN operating system standard 
for performance, reliability, compatibility 
and connectivity. 

Give yourself the 
benefit of a server that 
will keep your LAN afloat 
even under the toughest 
conditions. The NetWare 
Servers. For more 
information, visit an 
Authorized NetWare 
Dealer or call 
1-800-LANKIND. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Mid-Range Battle 


The battle concerning the mid-range computer is heating up. 
Smart MIS managers should start planning their strategies 
even though a large number of unknowns may still exist. 

The rallying cry to evolve beyond single-user systems on 
personal computers and move to departmental systems is on 
the upswing in most organizations. As office systems applica- 
tions continue to move out of the back office and into the 
front office, departmental computing is emerging as the focal 
point for organizational and technological planning. 

One problem in planning for this approach is the lack of 
standards or clear technical trends that the user or MIS pro- 
fessional can hold on to. Information systems are gradually 
moving to incorporate data, voice, text and graphics. This 
means that in addition to integrating these separate technol- 
ogies, the different departments and even customer /supplier 
companies must be connected to one another. 

Mid-range products are being viewed as a means of con- 
necting this information and technology. The result would be 
connectivity of the end user through PCs to the corporate in- 
formation data base on the mainframe. 

IBM has recently been made aware of customer dissatisfac- 
tion with Big Blue’s lack of substance in its mid-range prod- 
uct line. While it is moving to fill the gap with a System /36- 
38 strategy, this solution will not happen in the near term. On 
the other hand, IBM’s major competition in this area, Digital 
Equipment Corp., is offering substantial product value. 

But product strategies and offerings are still unclear for 
anyone trying to outline a product path for a company. MIS is 
torn, not sure which solution will win out, yet knowing that 
while it waits for technologies to mature, a competitive advan- 
tage could be lost. Connectivity is of critical importance to the 
success of departmental computing, but MIS is a long way 
from knowing which issues and technical problems to ad- 
dress. 

As connectivity becomes more widespread, information sys- 
tems solutions will no longer be able to be planned or imple- 
mented in isolation. The challenge for MIS will be to integrate 
the different functions and end-user needs with the develop- 
ing information systems technology on a departmental level. 
MIS functions will start to evolve in accordance with these 
changes in the organization and technologies. Office systems 
planning and technology evaluation will continue to be under 
the control of MIS, but some of the implementation will move 
to the individual departments. 

As the technology and informational needs of the organiza- 
tion move away from single-user systems, MIS must make 
sure it is planning and directing the evolution and is not taken 
by surprise. 
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INSIDER 
Timothy J. Caffrey 


In the 1970s, when life was simpler, 
office automation had a clear and un- 
challenged charter. Today, OA, as a 
market descriptor, a job title or a set of 
products, appears to have run out of 
gas. Marketers have shifted their fo- 
cus from the back to the front office 
and announced a new allegiance to 
concepts such as strategic information 
systems and business solutions. The 
title of office automation manager 
holds about as much appeal as an IBM 
PCjr. And word processing generates 
as much excitement as the latest ver- 
sion of CP/M. 

_ Perhaps the term office automation 
should be retired. Perhaps not. It is a 
semantic argument that will not be re- 
solved here. Such arguments do, how- 
ever, raise a set of fundamental ques- 
tions. At the heart of these questions 
is the issue of whether the work of 
automating the back office is com- 
plete. 

The traditional goal of office auto- 
mation, after all, has been to apply 
computer-based systems to the task of 
creating, manipulating and producing 
textual information. This goal was 
achieved through the introduction 
and rapid adoption of the word proces- 
sor, which in five years wrought revo- 
lutionary changes in the look and feel 
of the back office. 


PC knocks the wind out of OA 


The personal computer knocked 
the wind out of OA. PCs captured the 
imagination of a new and influential 
group of office workers. Managers, 
professionals and executives became 
enamored of what PCs promised to de- 
liver. PCs.replaced word processors on 
the acquisition schedule, spreadsheets 
and decision support became the ap- 
plications of choice, and, inevitably, 
networking and communications 
topped the “‘to do” list. 

This PC orientation has opened a 
variety of markets. In doing so, how- 
ever, it has masked the fact that the 
job of OA in the back office is far from 
complete. There is today an unrealized 
demand for more sophisticated exten- 
sions to the text-oriented applications 
that defined OA through its rise and 
fall. 


If OA originally described the prob- 
lem of text creation, manipulation and 
production, it can be extended today 
to describe the issues of compound 
document creation and management. 
The operative words in the new de- 
scription are “compound” and “‘man- 
agement.”” Together, and within the 
context of traditional OA products, 
these words represent significant op- 
portunities. 

The strength of demand for com- 
pound document capabilities — capa- 
bilities that allow text, images and 
data to be combined in a single docu- 
ment — can be seen in the current fer- 
vor surrounding desktop publishing. 
It is a mistake to assume that long- 
term demand for desktop publishing 
capabilities will be driven by the char- 
acteristics of either the personal com- 
puter or typesetting markets. Instead, 
desktop publishing is a manifestation 
of a demand for compound document 
creation capabilities. As that demand 
matures, planners must look back to 
the installed base of OA equipment 
and skills as the basis for development 
of successful strategies and products. 

The ability to create, manipulate 
and produce compound documents is 
technologically immature. So, too, are 
the products designed to organize and 
manage the document libraries that 
will be produced. The current lack of 
sophistication spells opportunity. 

For the most part, document man- 
agement capabilities have not pro- 
gressed far beyond simple library man- 
agement tools tacked on to word 
processing packages. There is real de- 
mand, however, for sophisticated 
forms management, document storage 
and search and retrieval systems. 

The system features mentioned 
above are for the most part unsophisti- 
cated. Each of them requires new soft- 
ware designs, faster processors, opti- 
cal storage systems and the savvy to 
synthesize these components into a 
cost-effective, easy-to-use package. 
What is unchanged is the buying mo- 
tive. Like plain vanilla word process- 
ing, compound document production 
and management targets the ineffi- 
ciencies of paper based-systems. Using 
traditional systems as a model, OA 
might reemerge as the growth market 
of the 1990s. 


Caffrey is vice-president, Office Auto- 
mation Services, at International 
Data Corp. in Framingham, Mass. 


Attention Readers 


Computerworld Focus will be pub- 
lished 10 times in 1986. Remember, 
it’s your publication. Send your com- 
ments on what you like and don’t like 
and on what you want to see included 
to The Editor, Computerworld Focus, 
375 Cochituate Road, Box 9171, 
Framingham, Mass. 01701-9171. 

CW subscribers will continue to re- 
ceive issues as part of their subscrip- 
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MANAGER’S 
CORNER 
Jim Young 


It is increasingly hard for data processing 
personnel to take a fresh look at their 
products and how they are produced. 
Tragically, this problem is most acute in 
organizations in which this need is most 
desperate. Perhaps it is time for DP man- 
agement to employ the concept of inno- 
vation in the DP field. 

Not everyone will agree that the DP 
arena is the appropriate place to promote 
innovation techniques. Opponents would 


OFFICE AUTOMATION VIEWPOINT 


Innovation Can Breathe New Life Into The DP Field 


remind us that as the keepers of critical 
systems, DP staff should exercise con- 
trols, checks and balances and disci- 
plines, not unconstrained brainstorming. 
DP responsibility to a company is in the 
areas of reliability, routines, procedures 
and protection, areas that may be com- 
promised by encouraging revolutionary 
change and provocative new ideas. 
However, there is an additional set of 
DP responsibilities that cry out for inno- 
vation, namely, identifying and develop- 
ing system solutions. Inventiveness here 
can range from envisioning unique uses 
of technology to breakthrough ap- 
proaches to organizational problems. 
The advantages of innovation may 


well justify the effort a department might 
take to encourage it. The payback from 
creative solutions can be profound, mea- 
sured with such potent indicators as mar- 
ket share and return on equity, not mere- 
ly return on investment. 

Even where solutions are not pro- 
found or revolutionary, innovative man- 
agers can successfully collapse imple- 
mentation timetables and measurably 
improve the effectiveness of otherwise 
routine projects. The qualities developed 
in an innovative climate are effectiveness, 
aggressiveness, facilitation, task orienta- 
tion and responsiveness. Most important- 
ly, people can become thorough and un- 
relenting problem solvers, looking at old 
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ADVANCED SYSTEMS, INCORPORATED 
© Copyright 1986, 


End users want today’s skills. Yesterday. 


’s Information Center Reference Library is the answer. 


From secretaries to sales managers to CEO’, 
everybody wants training. And they want it now. 

While that has a lot of information centers 
scrambling, others are answering hundreds of end 
users with an immediately available, cost-efficient 
training solution. The Information Center Reference 
Library, another advanced idea in learning tech- 


nology from ASI. 


With the ASI Information 
Center Reference Library your information center can 
provide conceptual overviews and complete curricu- 
lums covering popular applications like word 
processing, fourth generation languages and elec- 
tronic spreadsheets — all on demand. And all in 
the most effective format for the individual stu- 
dent. Whether it's easy-to-understand overviews 


on video tape or hands- 
on applications learning 
with CBT or interactive 


” Reference Library modules are also effective 
as prerequisites, reinforcement and follow-up 
for live instructor classes. 

Ask your ASI representative about the 
Information Center Reference Library pro- 


gram today. And how we can help your 
end users learn just about anything. 


Except patience. 


You can rely on ASI for all your training needs. 


155 EAST ALGONQUIN ROAD ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 60005 1-800-238-2625 _ IN ILLINOIS: 1-800-238-2626 
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problems in new ways. 

To foster this mentality in a DP shop 
requires a cultural change in a depart- 
ment, the daring to take risks on new 
ideas and the patience not to overreact to 
failures. The following list explores some 
specific actions that can be taken to effect 
such changes. 

© Management. The most important 
promoter of innovation is supportive 
management. Management cannot man- 
date innovation then continually reject 
ideas and input. To encourage ideas a 
manager must listen, be tolerant and will- 
ing to try something new. Departments 
will respond to appropriate encourage- 
ment by being willing to think expansive- 
ly and share ideas. 

© Rewards. It is not enough just to 
tolerate ideas. There has to be some way 
to recognize them and demonstrate an or- 
ganization’s commitment. A pat on the 
back from management is a good idea but 
should be just the beginning. Incentives 
should include not only monetary re- 
wards such as bonus programs but rec- 
ognition through competitive awards, in- 
novation certificates, innovation fairs and 
the like. Rewards must not be confined to 
the most spectacular innovators, either. 
There should be equal recognition for 
nice trys and for team players as well, in 
appreciation of the process of innovation, 
not merely its good results. 

People who assist DP in its quest for 
innovation should be commended. Imple- 
menting novel ideas can be difficult. 
Team players who help along an idea and 
support the innovator are critical to fos- 
tering an innovative atmosphere. With- 
out them a potential great idea could re- 
main just another dusty blueprint. 

© Organization. An important way to 
ensure that innovation can take root is to 
nurture it with changes in organization 
and responsibilities. A whole department 
cannot always be used as a laboratory; a 
separate venture team may be created to 
pursue innovation. Other approaches in- 
clude creating a DP reserve that can in- 
vestigate and implement unique opportu- 
nities without the normal bureaucracy of 
project approval. 

Along with a repositioned organiza- 
tion must come a realignment of behav- 
ior. Management must delegate authority 
to launch innovative ideas. Moreover, 
management must refrain from heavy- 
handed evaluation of which ideas are 
good and which are not. Management 
support also involves job structuring and 
goal setting to provide time and attention 
to innovation. 

© Communication. Innovation within 
acompany must rely on an atmosphere of 
teamwork and cooperative support. 
Those trying to make bold ideas work 
must be met with harmony if possible 
and, at a minimum, tolerance. Good com- 
munication about innovative activity 
within the organization will breed a sense 
of involvement and, not insignificantly, 
spread the mentality of innovation to oth- 
ers. Programs such as innovation work- 
shops, lunchtime sharing and asking for 
a solution to the “problem of the day” are 
ways to share with everyone what can be 
accomplished. 

© Team building. Methods to develop 
a habit of working together may be ap- 
propriate and may include special task 
groups, team building exercises and job 
trading. The latter might involve systems 

See YOUNG page 12 
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A Fast Track With 
UNIFY DBMS. 


Consider the production environment. A huge data 
base. Lots of users. And lots and lots of transactions. 

Now consider the gain in productivity if you could 
measurably increase the speed of each transaction. 

That’s why you should consider UNIFY ® DBMS for 
your next production application. Simply put, it is the only 
relational DBMS specifically engineered for the task. 

You see, most relational data base management sys- 
tems are not optimized for anything other than decision sup- 
port. Which make them very slow at the kind of transactions 
that are the bread and butter of a production application: Exact 
matches, like calling up an account number. 
Or related information, like addresses. 

And that’s precisely what UNIFY 
DBMS is optimized for: Transaction 
throughput. Without sacrificing deci- 
sion support capabilities. 

It’s the only DBMS to give 
you PATHFINDER™ architecture. 
With four different access methods. 
So no matter what kind of query you 
have, it can take the fastest possible path. 


UNIX™ is a trademark of AT&T Bell Laboratories. M 


-level security. And a sophisticated 


It’s the only DBMS to offer EXPRESS I/O for up to 
40% faster performance with data bases of 2MB or larger. 
7 It’s the only DBMS with DIRECT 7: the fastest 
possible way for a transaction to be pro- 
cessed by an application program. 

There’s more. Inte- 
grated data integrity. An 
industry standard SQL. A 
powerful report writer. Multi- 


screen interface tool set. 
But the bottom line is: UNIFY 
DBMS is the only DBMS that gives you 
speed where you really need it—in real world, 
transaction oriented applications. And that’s 
made it the number one data base management system for 
UNIX™ And the most sophisticated development system 
for MS®-DOS. 
Why not put your users on a fast track? To find out 
more about DBMS performance, call or write for our free 
information booklet, Decision Support Or Transaction 
Oriented ? 


UNIFY 


CORPORATION 


(503) 635-7777 
4000 Kruse Way Place 
Lake Oswego, OR 97034 


* is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation. © 1986 Unify Corporation. 
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ge 
The Only Relational DBMS 
In Production Applicatic ions. 
: 
2 ‘ 
| ee See us at Unix Expo, 
| 
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Learning To Use The Right Measuring Stick 


ISSUES AND 
ANSWERS 
Robert D. Gilges 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. recently 
participated in a Fortune magazine cover 
story entitled “The Puny Payoff from 
Computers.” It appears that the author 
found a puny payoff because he was us- 
ing the wrong measurement stick. 

Peat Marwick has helped companies 
justify their investments in office technol- 
ogy in hard cold cash as well as helped 
them make competitive gains in their 
marketplaces. Peat Marwick has rarely 


found the payoff to be puny. 

For example, a company gave each of 
its top executives an MBO (management 
by objective) goal to spend five days a 
month outside of his normal job responsi- 
bilities generating new business. Using 
various office technologies, tasks per- 
formed were analyzed during the five 
days of marketing activities. 

Some improvements were minor, like 
automating expense accounts or custom- 
er follow-up files and letters for these fre- 
quent travelers. Electronic mail helped 
solve some of the time zone communica- 
tion problems. Access to cost data bases 
and “what if’ technology made price 
quotes more accurate, timely and profit- 


able. Access to divisionwide skill data 
bases was less frustrating and more bene- 
ficial than the old boy network. Ease-of- 
use graphics packages made presenta- 
tions faster to produce and made a much 
better impression on the customer. 

The net result of all these “little” im- 
provements was the saving of eight hours 
a month, approximately less than 5% of 
an executive’s time. One who is accus- 
tomed to quantifying puny payoffs would 
certainly round this improvement down 
to next to nothing. 

But look again. 

Eight hours saved is 20% of the five 
days these senior executives spend on 
their marketing MBOs. In this scenario, 
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one day was a travel day. Two days, or 16 
hours, were spent face-to-face with cus- 
tomers. The eight hours saved through 
“little improvements” were translated 
into a third day to spend face-to-face with 
customers, increasing customer contact 
time. The executive is also better pre- 
pared for selling, has better communica- 
tion with headquarters, has better tools 
for presentations and is therefore more 
effective. 

If a company has a top executive who 
is 10% to 20% more effective on a sales 
call and can spend more time dealing 
with customers, the firm has a strategic 
competitive advantage. The improvement 
in such a company’s sales line is far from 
puny. 


Changing decision-making behavior 


In another client situation, Peat Mar- 
wick found senior executives changing 
their decision-making behavior as a re- 
sult of technology that was made avail- 
able to them. 

In a traditional office situation, each 
professional or management-level em- 
ployee gathers data, filters and sifts it and 
presents his conclusions to the next 
higher level of management. In some of- 
fices, the alternatives that were dismissed 
are also discussed briefly but only in the 
context of straw men that easily fall to 
further support the main conclusion. 

It apparently has mattered little in the 
traditional office that the people on the 
bottom of the pyramid who begin the fil- 
tering process are the least experienced 
in business in general, in their specific 
function and in appreciating the competi- 
tive and strategic posture of their compa- 
ny in its marketplace. By the time the in- 
formation makes it up through the 
various levels of command, a great deal of 
data that could conceivably support dif- 
ferent options has been removed from the 
visible data base. 

In the traditional office, the white 
knight is the senior executive with the 
marketplace savvy who is forced by the 
pyramid to base many decisions on intu- 
ition because there is very little data pre- 
sent. The data that is presented generally 
supports only one conclusion that may 
not be practical in the current competi- 
tive environment. 

So much for the office environment. 

Nowadays, employees come to their 
superiors with recommendations, charts, 
graphs and data. During the course of the 
presentation or later, the more knowl- 
edgeable superior mounts the data on his 
PC and quickly analyzes it based on his 
stronger and broader experiential base. 

Think of the improved group dynam- 
ics: The employee is. learning the boss’s 
insight without waiting for years of expe- 
rience; the boss is gaining ownership of 
the data because of hands-on analysis. 
Recommendations are changed as re- 
quired by the new insights, the data is re- 
tained and a presentation is arranged for 
the next level of management. 

Not surprisingly, managers and direc- 
tors are reporting that their vice-presi- 
dents are adding insights because the raw 
data is available for their analysis also. 

These examples of new office behavior 
are just emerging because senior execu- 
tives are now becoming knowledgeable in 
using the computers that were once re- 
served for the analyst. 

Can we measure this improvement as 

See GILGES page 12 
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READER VIEWPOINT 
David B. Phillips 


The MIS world is well-known for its 
mountains of paper; not just printed re- 
ports but volumes upon volumes of docu- 
mentation. Yet, when it comes to end- 
user-developed systems, it is almost 
impossible to put your hands on some- 
thing in writing. 

There are many causes to the problem 
of getting good documentation out of us- 
ers. First and foremost, it is part of the 
greater challenge of having personal 
computer users accept responsibility for 


OFFICE AUTOMATION VIEWPOINT 


Get It In Writing: The Lack Of User-Developed Documentation 


the functions they take on when they be- 
come microcomputer owners: project 
leader, analyst, programmer, librarian re- 
sponsible for backups, computer opera- 
tor, data administrator, technical writer, 
job scheduler as well as user/owner. 
Most PC owners readily accept the bene- 
fits of technology but are loathe to as- 
sume its duties and responsibilites. 

A second source of problems is that 
few companies have well-written stan- 
dards for end-user documentation, if any 
at all. But now, with the maturing of in- 
formation centers, there is a greater em- 
phasis on tying up loose ends like docu- 
mentation guidelines. 

The contrast in lengths and styles of 


the documentation standards is worthy of 
note. Three manuals I reviewed point to 
elements of both good and bad standards. 

The smallest, issued by the micro sup- 
port unit of American Re-Insurance Co., 
has eight pages of instructional text and 
seven of blank forms and examples. 

A utility's guidelines contain only four 
pages of instructions but 72 pages of 
blanks and examples. 

Both these booklets are highly read- 
able and well written. 

The third book, which was published 
by a large life insurance company and 
also covers testing and error controls, 
has 32 pages of instructions — 17 on 
documentation guidelines alone — and 
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24 pages of blanks and examples. (A con- 
trast in readability: Typical pages in the 
first two works contain about 225 words 
while the latter had 310+.) 

A third source of problems is the mat- 
ter of policy and its enforcement. Who is 
ultimately responsible for ensuring the 
production of good systems documenta- 
tion? How can documentation standards 
be enforced? These questions have 
plagued information centers and have 
thwarted either the development or en- 
forcement of documentation policies. 

The information center manager of 
the large insurance company admits that 
10% or less of his users adhere to the 
firm’s standards and that while users may 
be turned off by the size of the company’s 
book, he says, there are more compelling 
reasons for resistance. “For the most 
part, users are reluctant to apply main- 
frame rules to PC applications; they 
turned to the PC specifically to avoid 
those rules.” 

Although the book was published pri- 
or to his arrival at the information center, 
the manager defends its size. ‘“‘The na- 
ture of a financial institution is to be con- 
servative and require more rules and 
more documentation because of the dev- 
astatingly large effect even small errors 
in systems — or the inability to run them 
because of someone’s absence — can 
have.”” He feels that while everyone 
shares in the responsibilty for user docu- 
mentation, . primary responsibility lies 
with MIS standards and quality assur- 
ance and with DP auditing. 

Jane McGuire, info center manager at 
American Re-Insurance, has a different 
viewpoint and approach. While the firm’s 
documentation guidelines have been out 
too short a time to test public acceptance, 
she is confident that users will read and 
adhere to them. She says that the key to 
success, besides the documentation’s 
brevity, is the fact that it was published as 
a guideline and will be application driven 
in the way it is used. The more complex 
the application or the package /language 
in which it is developed, the more detailed 
the documentation. 


Users attitudes play a major roie 


Jane adds that her users’ attitudes will 
also help the success of the guidelines. 
“Our best users have moved away from 
the attitude that, ‘I’m the only one who 
knows how to work the computer and 
that gives me job security’ to a realization 
that they eventually will want to be able 
to pass those applications on to someone 
else and deal with new, more challenging 
ones.”’ At American Re-Insurance the in- 
formation center is also addressing the 
other problems connected with user doc- 
umentation. In-house advanced courses 
will cover documentation as well so that 
writing documentation becomes part of. 
the routine — like doing backups. 

Additionally, the information center 
staff plans to educate user management 
about the risks of not having good docu- 
mentation and, at the same time, pass re- 
sponsibility for it to them. By clearly stat- 
ing that documentation goes hand in 
hand with the system, enforcement is 
neatly placed in user management’s lap. 


Phillips is president of David Phillips 
Associates, Inc., a management con- 
sulting firm in New York that special- 
izes in information centers and end- 
user computing strategies. 
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READER VIEWPOINT 
John D. Spinetto 


Office automation was ceremoniously 
pronounced dead during the plenary ses- 
sion of the 1986 Office Automation Con- 
ference (OAC) held in Houston earlier 
this year. 

Those who grieve over the pronounce- 
ment fail to understand the motivation 
for its occurrence. They cannot accept 
that OA has been a major obstacle to ef- 
fective and efficient information systems. 
Organizations have considered office 
automation a separate entity and have 
not treated it as a key component of cor- 
poratewide information systems. 

Viewing OA as a separate entity, many 
organizations assign the responsibility 
for OA to an office manager. The office 
manager usually knows as much about 
information systems planning as the jani- 
tor — sometimes less but rarely more. 
Decisions about word processing, micro- 
computers, telephone systems and so on 
are made in isolation of their relationship 
to information systems. 


Not on speaking terms 


The data processing manager wants 
nothing to do with the office manager. As 
a result, the office manager eventually 
makes the same mistakes the DP manag- 
er made several years ago. The lessons 
learned through years of experience in 
planning, designing, developing and im- 
plementing DP systems were often lost to 
the DP manager only to be relearned un- 
der the heading of “‘office automation.” 
The result for an organization is a higher 
priced solution or, in many cases, no so- 
lution at all. 


OFFICE AUTOMATION VIEWPOINT 


Microcomputers are also relegated to 
the realm of OA, with decisions regarding 
these machines made at the department 
level. 

Department-level decisions about mi- 
cro support are based on personal (indi- 
vidual) needs rather than needs of the de- 
partment and organization. Multiple 
micro purchases often lead to local-area 
network implementations, few of which 
accomplish anything but to improve the 
technical competence of the installer. 
Many organizations are surprised by the 
eventual cost per workstation (or node) 
and by the infrequent use of the network. 
In retrospect, a small multiuser minicom- 
puter may have been the most cost-effec- 
tive solution for an organization’s overall 
direction in information systems. 

Other microcomputer investments 
made under the umbrella of OA include 
software development by individuals not 
qualified to develop software; lost infor- 
mation through failure to back up files 
and programs; copyright infringement; 
noncompatible software; expensive mi- 
cro-mainframe requirements; and so on. 
Many of these situations can be avoided if 
the microcomputer resource is viewed 
from the start as a component of the or- 
ganizaton’s information system strategy. 

The information center concept has 
met with mixed results. Its success often 
depends on the degree of control inflicted 
on the user. The information center 
serves only to delay action, such as in the 
example of DP shops that install a few 
micros in their office and then tell poten- 
tial users, “If you want it, come to us so 
we can watch you use it.” 

The success of an information center 
should be based on how soon it goes 
away. Eventually, automation tools will 
be placed in the hands of the user or ‘the 


person who creates the information to be 
captured and distributed. 

And then there is the office manager 
who purchases facsimile equipment to 
expedite the transfer of documents be- 
tween two company locations. Because it 
often turns out that the documents were 
produced by word processing systems, 
modems and/or conversion programs 
could have been acquired at less cost to 
transmit from word processor to word 
processor. 

Even if the facsimile equipment invest- 
ment is a good idea, the office manager 
rarely considers the feasibility of using an 
existing company data communications 
network for transmitting the facsimile 
image. Instead, the company will incur 
thousands of dollars in unnecessary 
monthly communications costs because 
facsimile is treated as an OA tool rather 
than as a contributor to an organization’s 
information systems requirements. 


Its time has come 


The point being made here is that of- 
fice automation was a good concept, but 
its time has come. OA as a separate entity 
results in data that cannot be merged into 
word processing, micros that cannot 
communicate with other micros, expen- 
sive micro-mainframe alternatives, word 
processing systems that cannot pass re- 


The Death Knell Sounds For Office Automation 


visable documents to other word proces- 
sors and so on. All of this has occurred 
under the noses of DP professionals who 
should have known better. 

The death of office automation her- 
alds hope for truly integrated information 
systems. Nowadays, organizations are 
getting DP professionals involved in in- 
formation systems planning that includes 
a functional capability once called office 
automation. 

Every silver lining has a black cloud, 
though. Buzzwords like artificial intelli- 
gence, expert systems, desktop publish- 
ing and end-user computing may delay ef- 
fective and efficient information systems 
as much as the term office automation 
did. 

These terms have their place as con- 
cepts to be evaluated relative to their con- 
tribution to the organization’s informa- 
tion systems requirements. If these 
concepts are treated as independent prod- 
ucts, isolated from information systems 
and entrusted to those who have little if 
any training or experience in information 
systems, we create new obstacles. 


Spinetto is the senior manager at Ernst 
& Whinney responsible for the office 
automation consulting practice of the 
firm’s Southeast region. He has been in 
the industry for seven years. 


The editorial entitled ‘Select Software 
Wisely” in the July 9 issue of Computer- 
world Focus suggests that fourth-gener- 
ation languages sometimes fail to fulfill 
the increased productivity they promise. 
You’re absolutely right. 

As the column continues to point out, 
many MIS managers have unfortunately 
fallen prey to the ‘“‘one-size-fits-all” syn- 
drome and try to use a fourth-generation 
language for something for which it 
wasn’t designed. 

The industry now recognizes that 
there are two major types of fourth-gen- 
eration languages in today’s market, 
each satisfying different MIS needs. 

The majority of today’s fourth-genera- 
tion languages, including relational data 
base management systems, are informa- 
tion center fourth-generation languages 
designed to simplify data retrieval for in- 
experienced end users. Fourth-genera- 
tion languages of this type provide a 
hand-holding interface to users and 
guide them through the development of a 
report or screen. Because of the intended 
audience, these fourth-generation lan- 
guages sacrifice functionality and effi- 
ciency in favor of ease of use. They are 
neither effective nor appropriate for de- 
veloping full-scale. production applica- 
tions and do not replace third-generation 


LETTERS 
Sorting Out The Fourth-Generation Jumble 


languages do not materially improve 
long-term programmer productivity — 
they were not created to do so. Any MIS 
manager who purchases one of these 
fourth-generation languages with pro- 
grammer productivity in mind will be dis- 
appointed. 

Development center fourth-genera- 
tion languages, on the other hand, are de- 
signed to simplify and accelerate the task. 
of developing entire production systems. 
Fourth-generation languages of this 
class must perform complex screen han- 
dling and transaction processing logic, 


ensure data integrity and support pro- | 


duction-oriented file management sys- 
tems — all within a multiuser environ- 
ment. 

Development center languages as- 
sume data processing professionals will 
be controlling the development process; 
as a result, their first priorities are power, 
flexibility and efficiency. 

Finally, development center fourth- 
generation languages feature a report 
writer with read-only access to system 
files. This allows programmers to build 
production reports, confident that end 
users can build their own ad hoc reports 
without jeopardizing system data. 
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An internationally respected authority 
in the field of advanced office informa- 
tion systems, John Connell is also the 
founder and executive director of the Of- 
fice Technology Research Group based 
in Pasadena, Calif. 

In 1977 Connell, a former vice-presi- 
dent of Atlantic Richfieid Co., formed 
this group made up of senior executives 
from user corporations in the U.S., Can- 
ada and the UK to address the manage- 
ment of advanced technologies in the 
office. The members of this group share 
what Connell calls “the lessons learned 
on the firing line.” 

In a recent interview with Computer- 
world Focus senior writer Rebecca 
Hurst, Connell discussed the purpose 
and effectiveness of advanced office sys- 
tems as well as the difficulties users face 
in evaluating them. 


How would you define office system 
computing? 


Almost any users of machines in an of- 
fice fall under the umbrella term “‘office 
system’’ users. When usage is voluntary 
and the user decides when and how to use 
some technology, it is part of the world of 
office systems. The exception is those us- 
ers who are programmers. When people 
have to key in data based on MIS formats, 
that’s really data processing. They have 
to use the machine; it’s not at their dis- 
cretion. 


How should users evaluate the useful- 
ness of an office system? 


Our group [The Office Technology 
Research Group] has been going since 
1977, and what we’ve learned so far is 
that the only way you can measure the 
benefits of an advanced office system is to 
look at how it improves the effectiveness 
of the department. In the late ’70s the 
emphasis was on improving individual ef- 
ficiency. We have learned that this is diffi- 
cult to evaluate in any meaningful way. 
Now the emphasis is on organizational 
effectiveness. 

When you go to measure that, you 
have to ask, “‘What is the mission of the 
department? How do I define success and 
measure that? If I bring in an advanced 
office system, how does it contribute to 
success?” The measurement of that is 
based on how a company measures per- 
formance. 
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New Approach Needed In Evaluating Office Systems. 


For example, and not everyone does it 


this way, we might ask ourselves what we . 


are trying to accomplish and what hot 
buttons are going to lead us to success. 
The issue is not just the money saved. Of- 
fice systems are tools to help us do our 
jobs better. 


What difficulties do users face in evalu- 
ating an office system? 


the worker’s capabilities. If you look at 
cost savings as the primary goal, you’re 
barking up the wrong tree. The idea is to 
make the user smarter and expand his in- 
tellectual capabilities. 


What role do vendors play in a user’s of- 
fice system choice? 


Vendors confusing users has gone on 


Once you give a per- 


Q&A 


for a long time. When 
vendors sell a product, 


If the information 
center and telecom 
entities are buried 
in MIS, you won't 
be able to provide 
the kind of support 
needed in the 
Office. 


son a personal computer, you can never 
again measure the impact of the machine 
separate from the person. The computer 
becomes an extension of the user. Since 
they are doing intellectual things with a 
computer, people change the way in 
which they do their jobs as they realize 
new ways to utilize the system. That 
means the effectiveness of an office sys- 
tem is a constantly moving target. It’s 
constantly changing. 


What mistakes should users avoid in 
making their evaluations? 


Any effort to evaluate a system in 
terms of reduced head count or direct la- 
bor savings is wrong. It’s a far too narrow 
set of criteria, and the user will end up 
with an incorrect evaluation. The as- 
sumption in some companies was that of- 
fice systems would save people or time. 
These systems were not brought in for 
that. They were brought in to augment 


they always look at the short-term im- 
pact, not the long term. The long-term 
impact is on how a company will do busi- 
ness. The short term is that a company 
can save 40 hours per week. Vendors will 
always look at the short term. 

Departments would like to look at the 
long-term impact, but the vendors’ pro- 
posals all look at the short term. When 
they go to management and ask for a sys- 
tem, citing the long-term benefits, and 
management asks them what the vendors 
have to say about the long-term effect, 
[departments] have to say, “Nothing.” 
That adds a lot of confusion. 


What factors should users consider 
when adding personal computers to 
their office systems? 


Anyone who looks at a personal com- 
puter field on a long-term basis recog- 
nizes that they will all be tied into a net- 
work. When companies invest in personal 


computers they ought to realize that. It’s 
not costing them $15,000 for three PCs 
but $80,000 to network them. 

When vendors come in they’ll never 
tell you that when you’re buying a per- 
sonal computer you’re also buying five 
application packages, which cost a lot of 
money, and training. So the actual cost of 
one PC is not $5,000, it’s $20,000. 

Members of the [Office Technology 
Research Group] talk about what person- 
al computer costs can amount to, and it 
gets pretty fierce. Training costs are al- 
ways far more than anticipated. Network- 
ing costs are high, but personal comput- 
ers are going to be connected. 


How should a corporation approach the 
management of office systems? 


The management of information tech- 
nology has two thrusts. One is. tradition- 
al, centralized MIS. The.second is a com- 
bined office system information center 
that provides professional support. This 
includes personal computer training and 
support. Both groups have the same level 
of authority and report to a chief informa- 
tion officer. A third element is telecom- 
munications, which can reside in either 
group or form a group of its own. If you 
allow the information center and telecom- 
munications entities to be buried in MIS, 
you won’t be able to provide the kind of 
support needed in the office. 


How is office system computing chang- 
ing the way in which an office func- 
tions? 


First, the office system introduces a 
spirit of innovation. Once people find that 
they can do certain things with comput- 
ers, they consciously look for better ways 
to do their job. The effect of this innova- 
tion is very positive and beneficial. 

Second, when machines are tied to a 
network, there are major changes in the 
communication patterns. People begin to 
talk to people they had never talked to 
before. Electronic mail contributes to 
this. People broadcast a message and 
others respond who ordinarily would not 
be involved. The worker discovers who 
can help him get his job done. So the tra- 
ditional hierarchy takes a back seat to the 
real communication structure. 

These improved communication paths 
along with the spirit of innovation lead.to 
improved departmental performance. 


YOUNG from page 6 
development professionals assuming op- 
erational duties or even data processing 
personnel becoming users. 

¢ Education. While it may be debated 
whether you can teach a person to be cre- 
ative, it is possible to encourage latent 
creativity through innovation work- 
shops, mentor and coaching programs 
and implementation techniques like lis- 
tening skills. These programs may be 
used as a way to involve everyone in inno- 
vation. Innovators should be aware of 
what competitors are doing, what ven- 
dors are doing and what researchers are 
doing. They should also be alert to im- 
provements in areas outside of data pro- 
cessing. Antennae should always be up 
but not to copy other ideas. In the mind 
of a truly creative person, someone else’s 
‘mundane change can be reworked to be- 


come really significant. 

It will take a combination of approach- 
es to imbue the the spirit innovation in 
your organization. Culture and circum- 
stance will determine a firm’s particular 
level of visibility, energy and aggressive- 
ness. 

Management resolve is a necessary in- 
gredient to achieve innovative thinking 
and action in data processing. An empha- 
sis on energy, efforts and thinking can 
translate into a whole new department at- 
titude that nurtures achievers. Highlight- 
ing the importance of contributors and of 
results can instill in employees a busi- 
ness-oriented work ethic and team spirit. 


Young is principal and director of con- 
sulting for Authur Young & Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. He has worked in the industry 
for 15 years. 


GILGES from page 8 


accurately as we could the increase in’ 


customer face time of the executive with 
part-time marketing responsibility? No. 

The problem in quantifying a new of- 
fice decision-making model is that there 
is not a convenient interim measure. But 
quantifying this interim measure is not 
important. What is important is what 
company management is going to do with 
this newfound method of decision mak- 
ing. 

Businesses that act based on the the 
new, more data/less intuition decision 
making model will ultimately outpace the 
businesses operating in the traditional 
low-data/high-intuition model. 

Some companies introduce office tech- 
nology on people’s desks just because it 
is there. Other companies study the busi- 
ness mission of each of their departments 


or generic functionaries and plan how to 
use the power of the technology to un- 
leash the creativity of the knowledge 
worker. 

One lesson to learn in measuring the - 
impact of technology is to make sure you 
know what you are measuring. If a com- 
pany is convinced there is a puny payoff, 
that is all you will find, and in the mean- 
time, your competitor will be using tech- 
nology to seek out a competitive niche 
and leave you in the dust. 


Gilges is partner in charge, Information 
Systems Services Consulting Practice, 
at Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. in New 
York. 

This article was prepared in conjunc- 
tion with David L. Shay, a manager in 
the Operations Management Group of 
‘Peat Marwick’s New York office. 
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OA UPDATE 


Office automation has been busy 
on a lot of fronts lately. Al- 
though, International Data 
Corp., a Framingham, Mass., re- 
search firm, classifies 1986 as a 
continuing soft market for cor- 
porate information systems 
spending (an 8% to 10% increase 
over a dismal 1985), vendors are 
trying everything to get users 
up to buying speed again. 

In the micro arena, what a 
difference a year makes. Leading 
software vendors are now flood- 
ing the market with new site li- 
censing, volume discounts and 
support programs. Lotus Devel- 
opment Corp., Microsoft Corp. 
and Ashton-Tate have given in 
somewhat to pressure from us- 
ers and competitors such as 
Lifetree Software, Inc. and Soft- 
ware Publishing Corp. 

Lotus has introduced its 
Multi-Value Plan, removing 
copy protection for large-vol- 
ume buyers, and is providing di- 
rect sales discounts for 500 
copies or more of its 1-2-3 and 
Symphony. Microsoft is no long- 
er copy protecting most of its 
products, while Ashton-Tate has 
dropped copy protection from 
all its products and has thrown 
in full support and service. 

Digital Equipment Corp. is 
also getting into the licensing 
act. The company said it is try- 
ing to save customers money 
through a unique server-based 
licensing plan. The plan allows a 
specified number of users to si- 
multaneously access and select 
Microsoft MS-DOS applications 
from a single server. The license 
applies to each file server rather 
than each single user. 


Lotus Development Corp. 
made news with The Application 
Connection (TAC), a software 
line allowing personal comput- 
ers to extract data from a variety 
of mainframe applications. 

TAC is considered a feather 
in Lotus’s cap because it frees 
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OA Active On Many Fronts 


users from having to rekey 
mainframe data in PC spread- 
sheets and from writing data ex- 
traction programs. TAC also en- 
ables data to be uploaded into 
mainframe data bases and appli- 
cations. At this point, TAC mod- 
ules can extract data from a vari- 
ety of top relational data base 
mainframe languages. 

Lotus got some flack for con- 
centrating TAC within the IBM 
environment and excluding it 
from the Digital Equipment 
Corp. VAX realm. Lotus quickly 
added that a DEC connection is 
in the works. 


The race for the first Intel 
Corp. 80386-based computer is 
officially on and a little earlier 
than expected. Corvus Systems, 
Inc. fired the first salvo by intro- 
ducing a $12,000 80386-based 
workstation and file server in 
late August. That was answered 
by Compaq Computer Corp.’s 
80386-based Deskpro 386 Mod- 
els 40 and 130, which provide 
up to 130M bytes of fixed-disk 
storage; an internal 40M-byte, 
fixed-disk-drive backup system; 
up to 14M bytes of random-ac- 
cess memory; and prices from 
$6,500 to $8,800. 

Not to be outdone, Advanced 
Logic Research, Inc. is set to in- 
troduce a line of 80386-based 
machines this fall aimed at the 
computer-aided design and man- 
ufacturing and Microsoft Corp. 
Xenix multiuser marts. 

That’s just the beginning. 
The early part of 1987 is expect- 
ed to see a wave of multiuser 
80386-based systems appearing 
from people like Altos Computer 
Systems, Inc., Sperry Corp., 
Convergent Technologies, Inc. 
and ITT. Exciting stuff for a 
computer market that many an- 
alysts say will be heating up 
with the mass appearance of the 
80386 micros that will put Mo- 
torola, Inc.’s 68000 series pro- 
cessors on the defensive. It 
could even make Microsoft MS- 
DOS the multiuser operating 


system of choice in many corpo- 
rate departments. 


We can’t leave the micro mar- 
ket without a look at desktop 
publishing, especially because 
IBM sanctioned the market by 
creating its Publishing Systems 
Business Unit in July. One of the 
only skyrocketing segments in a 
lackluster computer industry, 
desktop publishing software is 
slated by International Data 
Corp. to grow at a compound 
annual rate of 43% in revenue 
between 1985 and 1990. 

What’s driving the desktop 
publishing market? The force 
consists of lower priced micros, 
better graphics software and the 
ability to quantify publishing 
cost savings for MIS. 


From the big boys has come a 
new battle cry for integrated sys- 
tems as the final solution for of- 
fice automation (see chart this 
page). Bigger is better in this 
area. Joining Data General Corp. 
with its Comprehensive Elec- 
tronic Office (CEO), Digital 
Equipment Corp. with its All-In- 
1, Wang Laboratories, Inc. with 
its Wang Office and Sperry 
Corp. with its Sperrylink are in- 
tegrated systems newcomers 
like Hewlett-Packard Co. (Per- 
sonal Productivity Center) and 
Honeywell, Inc. (Office Network 
Exchange Plus). Integration 
here is the name of the game. All 
of these systems offer ambitious 
building block components to 
link OA software over micros, 
word processors and minis and 
to link mainframes over multiple 
departments and over multiple 
industries. It takes critical mass 
for a single firm to do it. That’s 
why it’s a big vendor game. 

Integrated systems vendors 
have also come to terms with the 
IBM Personal Computer. Pull- 
ing PCs into their systems strat- 
egies has been the new factor in 
integrated systems, according to 
Molly Upton, International Data 


U.S. integrated Office Systems 
(% of Instalied Base of Medium and 
Large Systems) 


189,000 units 


JEFF BABINEAU 


141,305 units 


Corp.’s Office Automation Re- 
porting Service editor. Vendors 
are now making the PC user pri- 
ority one (or two) in integrated 


systems architecture. DEC’s. 


newly introduced PC All-In-1, 
for example, is a Microvax II- 
based system that can tie up to 
30 IBM PCs and PC compatibles 
into DEC’s All-In-1. 


A Lexington, Mass., firm is 
trying to marry Cobol and artifi- 
cial intelligence. Distribution 
Management Systems, Inc.’s 
(DMS) Application Expert is a 
shell designed to embed expert 
systems in existing Cobol appli- 
cations. DMS could help bring 
Al into the world of commercial 
mainframe applications. Set to 
rn first on Digital Equipment 
Corp. VAXs, DMS has sched- 
uled an IBM MVS/CICS version 
for January 1986, soon to be fol- 
lowed by an IBM Personal Com- 
puter version. It won’t be an in- 
expensive wedding. Application 
Expert will be priced between 
$55,000 and $125,000. 


Another marriage might be 


scheduled, one that could have 
far-reaching effects on commu- - 
nications in the office. 

The Vienna, Va.-based Cor- 
poration for Open Systems 
(COS) was scheduled to meet in 
September to try and iron out an 
agreement on universal connec- 
tivity of diverse computer sys- 
tems. 

COS is not just another in- 
dustry group. Its roster includes 
heavyweights such as Digital 
Equipment Corp., Data General 
Corp., IBM and Bell Communi- 
cations Research. A force rush- 
ing the meeting is the sobering 
fact that 1986 U.S. computer 
hardware sales will increase only 
about 7% over 1985. Computer 
industry fingers are pointing at a 
lack of good universal commu- 
nications as one of the key fac- 
tors behind that particular in- 
dustry slump. 

Also taking the COS vendors 
to task are some of their large 
corporate customers like Gener- 
al Motors Corp. and Boeing Co., 
which have formed a powerful 
lobbying group within COS to 
get universal connectivity on the 
road. Something just might hap- 
pen this time. 


MIT Program Studies Information Technology’s Potential 


Now in its second year, the ambitious 
“Management in the 1990s” program at 
Cambridge, Mass.-based MIT is still aim- 
ing to turn U.S. office automation on its 
head 


Run under the auspices of MIT’s 
Sloan School of Management, the five- 
year research program consists of 14 
projects dealing with topics from expert 
systems for executives to fiber optics 
and semiconductor technology. 

“These projects are not just academic 
endeavors,”’ explained John Sifonis, na- 
tional director of Information Technol- 


Co., which is helping sponsor five of the 
MIT projects. ““We expect to see the re- 


ogy Consulting at Arthur Young and - 


Sults spun off into the commercial area. 


The entire program is going to have a 
great impact on how corporations han- 
dle pores technology i in the future.” 


ample, has assigned for himself and his 
colleagues no less a task than “the rede- 
fining of the entire scope of information 
systems design using computer-aided 
techniques.”’ 

Henderson sees as an inspiration 
Ford Motor Co., which surprised its 
competition when it introduced its suc- 
cessful Taurus line of automobiles soon- 
er than expected. 

“Ford radically changed their design 
structure to produce faster output, and 
that’s what has to be done in the infor- 
mation area,” Henderson ex- 
plained. “Right now there is no generic 
design format that can be applied to 
most information systems design cycles, 
only pieces that have to be linked awk- 


wardly ti 3 

“MIS will benefit immensely if a syn- 
thetic design workbench can be put in 
place then customized at each location 
through knowledge-based techniques. 
We wanted a wide range of sponsors 
from various industry sectors to make 
sure this project applies across the 
board.” 


Henderson said his group has first 
been studying numerous businesses to 
get an idea of what software design cy- 
cles are now being used. He said a report 
on this field research will be ready at the 
end of the year that will identify domi- 
nant design trends. 

“Beyond that, we can begin spinning 
off practical results,’’ Henderson said. 
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: Information provided by Internationa! Data Corp. 
& 
ee enough to put $5 million in research ; 
money into the kitty. The list of spon- 
sors and direct beneficiaries include Dig- ' 
Co., General Motors Corp., American 
Express Corp., MCI Communications 
Corp., Bell South Corp., International : 
Computers, Ltd., Eastman Kodak Co. j 
: and the Internal Revenue Service. 
While some of the projects deal with 
Ree specific areas like microprocessors, oth- 
ers are more conceptual in nature. A 
: John Henderson, associate professor 
of Management Sciences at MIT, for ex- 
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Study: Information Systems Spending Moderate 


Moderation seems to describe informa- 
tion systems spending these days. The 
growth of overall spending in this area in 
1986 will only reach 8% to 10%, accord- 
ing to a recent study by International 
Data Corp. (IDC), a Framingham, Mass., 
research company. 

Corporate users said they expect in- 
formation system spending to increase a 
weighted average of 8.1%, IDC reported. 
The unweighted average, which does not 
account for budget size, is 8.8%. Ven- 
dors, primarily software and hardware 
companies, were not far off. Their own 
estimates averaged 9.1%. 

The reason for this conservative 
spending is that in the early ’80s users 


were fairly liberal in their purchasing, 
said Tom Henkel, senior analyst at the 
Yankee Group, a Boston market research 
concern. After acquiring personal com- 
puters, minis and mainframes, he noted, 
“Users have reached a plateau where 
they are waiting for functionality to catch 
up with price / performance.” 

Users’ responses to the IDC survey re- 
flect this trend. Among smaller firms, 5% 
said they expect spending for the third 
quarter of 1986 to decrease while 29% 
anticipate an increase. Another 66% ex- 
pect no change at all. 

The projections of larger companies, 
those with a minimum information sys- 
tems budget of $10 million, were more 


conservative; 57% of these firms predict- 
ed no change in spending. The other 43% 
were evenly divided between those that 
expect to increase or decrease. their 
spending. Managerial attention, the IDC 
report summarized, is focused on con- 
trolling costs while maintaining or in- 
creasing the level of service. 

The spending strategies also reflect 
customers’ needs to analyze and use 
what they already have, Henkel noted. 
Additionally, the surge of spending in the 
first half of this decade has left compa- 
nies with as much or more computing 
power than they require. This is partially 
responsible for slowed spending on 
equipment. 


DEC Networks 


When a company’s 
computers can’t talk to each 
other, a company’s infor- 
mation can’t get to the people 
who need it. 

In an effort to improve 
these vital company relations, 
more and more businesses 


each department—integrat- 


productive can 
office 

ifsomeof 
its best workers 
arent 


ing text and data from dif- 
ferent databases. (Burroughs 
systems can even exchange 
documents with IBM systems 
through DISOSS.) 

In fact, every department 
in your company will be able 
to exchange information 
with every other department. 
Revise that information. And 
distribute it where it’s 
needed, when it’s needed. 

t means, for 
example, a workstation in 


The end result is, 
Burroughs systems will allow 
office computers to handle 
information as productively 
as possible. And that, in 
turn, can greatly enhance the 
productivity of your other 
workers—the ones in front 


_IBMPC, VAX 


The market for plugging IBM Person- 
at Computers into the Digital Equip- | 
ment Corp. VAX/VMS environment 
has been a sleeper until recently. 

Think of the potential. IBM lists 
about three million of their PCs in use 
in corporate America, while market re- 
search firm Dataquest, Inc. puts the 
figure at more than two million. 

On the other side, DEC estimates 
there are now more than 50,000 VAX 
systems at 11,000 U.S. sites, with lit- 
tle or no PC networking capability. 

To date, however, the VAX and PC 
environments haven’t been married 
anywhere near their potential by IBM, 
DEC or third-party vendors. . 

Until now. In a series of recent 
product announcements, DEC has 
come out swinging with products that 
will extend DEC’s strengths in VMS 
minicomputers and communications 
to the work group and small depart- 
ment tevel, said Lee Doyle, senior com- 
munications analyst at International 
Data Corp., Framingham, Mass. 

DEC’s new Vaxmate IBM Personal 
Computer AT-compatible workstation 
has built-in Ethernet connections, and 
its PC All-In-1 is a Microvax II-based 
system that can tie up to 30 IBM PCs 
and compatibles into DEC’s All-In-1 
environment. DEC has also introduced 
its Personal Computing Server Archi- 
tecture, a series of software and com- 
munications products that allow IBM 
PCs and compatibles to access Decnet 
resources, letting the VAX and Micro- 
vax act as information servers. 

DEC is “taking aim at the mid- 
range, departmental computing area,” 
Doyle said. DEC is now “‘the first to 
deliver peer-to-peer communications 
between PCs, network servers and 
minicomputers. What {the move] does 
is really expand the size of the DEC/ 
PC market. PC users now. have real 
DEC applications they can use, with- 
out working within the limits of termi- 
nal emulation,” Doyle explained. 

Third-party vendors saw DEC com- 
ing, however, and have hurriedly en- 
tered the market with products for 
better VAX/PC connectivity. Two of 
the leaders in this market, Virtual Mi- . 
crosystems, Inc. and Network Innova- 
tions Corp., are trying to stave off 
DEC’s attack: Virtual Microsystems 
with a network coprocessor that con- 
nects PCs on Microsoft Corp. MS-DOS 
3.1-compatible networks with VAX 
and Microvax II hosts; and Network 
Innovations with a version of its Multi- 
plex that lets PC users transfer Unix 
data to DEC VMS machines. 

There should be enough market for 
everyone, at least for now. Virtual Mi- 
crosystems, for example, said there is 
enough room for a PC/VAX company 
to reach $100 million in sales by 1990. 


& 
of the computers. CORRECTIONS 
For 
on Burroughs office systems, Users can program in Unix to back up 
call 1-800-621-2020. tapes from an Interleaf, Inc. system as 


stated but don’t have to [CW Focus, Au- 
gust 20, page 37]. Interleaf provides a 


one-line Unix command for this purpose. 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. should have been ° 
i nti ADL on second reference, not ADR [CW 
Oct. 20-22—Booth #526 & 


Focus, Sept. 17, page 61]. 
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Dynamic Duo 
of the BUNCH 


The merger of Sperry Corp. and Bur- 
roughs Corp. has gotten a lot of press the 
last several weeks, most of it negative. 
Users questioned Burroughs’ commit- 
ment to the Sperry product line. Analysts 
doubted the financial stability of the con- 
solidated company. In the face of these 
criticisms, representatives from the 
merging companies have often found 
themselves on the defensive. 

However, the combined corporation 
has taken the offensive. James Fiedler, 
vice-president of Sperry’s Public Sector 
Business Group, described how Sperry 
and Burroughs will form a dynamic duo. 

Three factors — size, complementary 
markets and financial health — will con- 
tribute to Sperry/Burroughs’ success, 
Fiedler said. “‘Together, we form the sec- 
ond largest computer firm in the world. 
We have 58,000 customer sites and an in- 
stalled base of over 80,000 systems 
worth a base value of $30 billion.”’ Also, 
Fiedler noted, “‘We’re the largest suppli- 
er to the federal government, which is the 
largest customer in the U.S.” 


Greater R&D resources 


This size, Fiedler argued, has brought 
an economy of scale and greater research 
and development resources. The compa- 
nies have a combined R&D budget of 
$1.3 billion. 

Fiedler also said that complementary 
banking, government, aviation, industri- 
al, geographical and defense markets will 
give the merged company a diversified in- 
stalled base. 

Beyond these advantages, Fiedler also 
asserted that the companies are financial- 
ly viable and assured that Sperry /Bur- 
roughs is not planning to drop Sperry 
products or employees. He also denied 
rumors about cutting the Sperry line, 
noting that such action would effectively 
cut revenue in half. “With this merger, 
the intention is to maintain lines, main- 
tain people and maintain marketing re- 
sources,” Fiedler said. 

Apparently contradicting this policy, 
Burroughs has announced that it plans 
to divest Sperry’s Aerospace and Marine 
Group to help raise the $2.9 billion it 
needs to fund the $4.8 billion acquisition 
of Sperry. There is no incongruity, 
though, said Harvey Poppel, a partner of 
Broadview Associates, a Fort Lee, N.J.- 
based firm that mediates information 
technology mergers and acquisitions. 
“It’s very common in large acquisitions 
for companies to divest groups from the 
company they purchase,” he said. “For 
example, Sterling Software, Inc. divested 
three or four parts of Informatics General 


rp. 

Burroughs decided to divest this 
group for two reasons, Poppel said. First, 
the Aerospace and Marine Group does 
not fit the combined company’s strategic 
focus on information and defense sys- 
tems. Second, the sale will reduce the 
debt =" by Burroughs’ acquisition 
of Spe 

Ultimately, that will help the bottom 
line by reducing interest costs,”” Poppel 
said. 


News section compiled by Rebecca 
Hurst and Stan Kolodziej, Computer- 
world Focus senior writers. 
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Ford-IBM Pact Said To Boost Big Blue’s Income, Credibility 


Schools are shunning the experimental 
classes of the 1970s and returning to a 
core curriculum of reading, writing and 
arithmetic. Millions of people are turning 
to fundamentalist religion and politics. 
And Ford Motor Corp., the U.S.’s second 
largest automaker, is turning to IBM to 
provide a single-vendor office automation 
and communications solution. 

Ford’s conservative, back-to-basics 
decision is in part a reaction to ad hoc 
purchasing that left the company with 
plenty of technology and no comprehen- 
sive plan to implement it. Other vendors 
find themselves in similar positions to- 
day. However, the Ford-IBM deal, worth 
a reported $300 million to $500 million, 


should have little impact on the purchase 
decisions of buyers or the business of 


vendors, said Wendy White, director of 


distributed systems at the Yankee Group, 
a Boston-based consulting firm. 

“Just because Ford is choosing IBM 
for a single-vendor solution, others are 
not going to jump on the bandwagon,” 
White noted. 

The impact of the deal is that it boosts 
both IBM’s income and credibility. IBM 
has long been criticized for deficiencies in 
its departmental office automation strate- 
gy, particularly in the area of integration. 
Ford’s choice of IBM to integrate its 
products and those of other vendors into 
a cohesive OA system says that IBM can 


support the OA requirements of a large 
company, according to White. As a re- 
sult, other OA vendors have lost the basic 
premise to their marketing strategy — 
that they can provide to large end users 
what IBM cannot. 

The immediate impact of this, White 
said, is that customers who are evaluat- 
ing OA systems may think IBM. If they 
explore further, though, users will dis- 
cover that the Ford deal is a major pro- 
gram that will require a significant num- 
ber of years to complete. 

Not all companies can afford to wait. 
According to White, astute vendors will 
point this out and note that IBM’s solu- 
tion is not yet proven. 


Announcing a breakthrough in 
text entry.. 


letters, can be stored until 
.. then instantly 


The results? in just one hour they increased i 
typing speed up to 31% and with prac- 
student increased typing 


RapidWriter 
to play on your home 
efice VOR You tbe comdnced that 
can increase efficiency 
and make a slow typist fast... anda 
fast typist even better. Send for yours 
today, there's absolutely no cost or 
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D Yes, Send videotape” 
RapidWriter demonstration and your 
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your operators can use RapidWriter. Byjust with a free RapidWriter video- 
Pressing two ormore keys atthe same time,the demonstration. Well send /7 
abbreviations designed by the operator using 
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our department? 


With Honeywell’s ONE (Office Network Through ONE PLUS’s unique document 
Exchange) PLUS Departmental Systems, com- translator, all your systems can share information 
puter pros and department heads together can in their native format: Users can create, revise 
make fully integrated departmental computing a and transfer files among IBM and compatible PC’s 
reality. And at the same time protect their pres- using Multimate and Wordstar; IBM systems 
ent investment in WANG and IBM systems—by using Displaywrite; WANG OIS systems; and 
tying them together through ONE PLUS’s com- Honeywell. 
munications capabilities. ONE PLUS also sup- The heart of ONE PLUS is Honeywell’s new 
ports IBM’s SNA. Honeywell’s ISO-based DSA. DPS 6 PLUS family of 32-bit virtual memory 
Ethernet. MAP and TOP protocols. DMI inter- superminis. With shadow processing and tightly 
faces to AT&T PBX’s. coupled multiprocessor architecture, these sys- 

Much more than communications, ONE PLUS _ tems are more than a match for IBM’s System 36, 
provides business applications like office anddata | WANG’s VS, Data General’s Eclipse MV, and 
processing. Transaction Processing. Business Digital’s VAX. 

Graphics. Electronic Mail. Document Translation. For more information, call 1-800-328-5111, 
Plus access to islands of computing through data ext. 9712 or write Honeywell Information Systems, 
base tools such as ORACLE®** and ONEbase. MS440, 200 Smith Street, Waltham, MA 02154. 


Together, we can find the answers. 


H oO neywe | j *Oracle is a registered trademark of Oracle Corporation, Menlo Park, CA. 
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_ HOW ATeT HELPS 
MAKE EQUIPMENT FLY 
FOR U.S. LEASING. 


U.S. Leasing is the nation’s largest Now, with AT&T 800 Service andthe terminals in their smaller offices, creating © 
independent company leasing office equip- integrated voice and datacommunications asingle pool of information. So the whole 


ment, medical equipment, fleets of cars, provided by AT&T System 85 and AT&T company can communicate from a single 
railroad rolling stock, andeven airplanes. | Personal Terminal 510,the U.S. Leasing § database. AT&T makes all the pieces fit. 
How did they grow so big? Speed, efficien- | employee can access all the information To find out how AT&T can help you use 


cy, and knowledgeability. In a word, service. from several mainframes andrespondto | communications to achieve your business 
So, to increase their speed, efficiency and the customer right fromthe PT 510screen. _ goals, call us at 1 800 247-1212. 
knowledgeability U.S. Leasing called AT&T. - So far, this has meant an increase of 

No longer will a customer have to wait 2.5 hours a day per employee at the desk. 
for a U.S. Leasing employee to call her back Time well spent handling customer in- 


with information before completing her quiries, pursuing new business, managing ——— Atal 
transaction. No longer will the employee lease renewals, and finding new ways to ee 
have to leave his desk to seek credit, equip- serve customers better. === The right choice. 
ment, maintenance, and contract data from U.S. Leasing intends to grow with = 


separate sources. AT&T, linking more AT&T System 75s and 
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USER SURVEY 


What Hasn’ 


hat’s Worked, 


he information sys- 
tems function in most 
organizations is cur- 
rently undergoing a 
great deal of change. 
Most of the early changes in infor- 
mation systems dealt with evolv- 
ing technology; current changes 
in information systems involve not 
only technology but also changes 
in the management of the function 
itself. 

These changes are driven by 
two factors. First, information sys- 
tems managers no longer have a 
monopoly on information systems. 
Users and user/managers are 
playing important new roles in the 
acquisition, development, use and 
ongoing management of comput- 
ing and communications. The sec- 
ond factor is the increasing impor- 
tance of information systems in 
business success. They have 
moved from the back office to the 
front office, from support systems 
to strategic systems. The combi- 
nation of these factors has meant 
that many of the approaches man- 
agement has used to control infor- 
mation systems in an organization 
are outdated and inappropriate. 

The Partnership for Research in 
Information Systems Management 
(PRISM) was founded in 1984 to 
research these issues and 


Building a successful information sys- 


tem strategy begins with defining the 
needs of your particular organization. 


changes. PRISM works with large 
corporations and governmental 
organizations to find solutions to 
several problems facing the infor- 
mation systems arena. The re- 
search began with 30 sponsors for 
a 1984 study on “‘Managing Per- 
sonal Computing’’; since then 
four topics, chosen in consulta- 
tion with sponsors, have been re- 
searched each year. Sponsors 
have included AT&T, E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., IBM, the 
Internal Revenue Service, Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co., Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Rockwell In- 
ternational Corp. and Xerox Corp. 
PRISM now has approximately 60 
sponsors that participate in its re- 
search. 

Some of the changes in informa- 
tion systems management are the 
direct result of new technologies. 
These technologies are the drivers 
of change in that they involve new 
roles for users. Frequently, how- 
ever, technology-focused sc!u- 
tions are insufficient to deal with 
the changes. 

For example, PRISM research 


has found that most organizations 
are dealing with the proliferation 
of personal computers by estab- 
lishing technology-oriented stan- 
dards and recommended hardware 
and software configurations. 
While ensuring compatibility and 
reducing the number of separate 
vendors is important, research in- 
dicates that an applications-ori- 
ented management approach is 
even more necessary. 

The approach laid out in the 
PRISM research involved classify- 
ing existing and proposed applica- 
tions on a matrix of benefits and 
beneficiaries. Most PC applica- 
tions bring greater efficiency and 
effectiveness to individuals. Other 
benefits, specifically the transfor- 
mation of a job or work activity, 
and other beneficiaries, such as an 
entire organizational unit or the 
organization’s external environ- 
ment (cutomers and suppliers), 
may offer greater business value. 

The research also concluded 
that a benefit /beneficiary matrix 
could be used as a tool for devel- 
oping policies and guidelines. 


Backup and data security, for ex- 
ample, may not be important for 
individual efficiency, but they are 
quite necessary when an applica- 
tion transforms the relationship 
between an organization and its 
customers. 

Many in information systems 
management saw users building 
business-critical systems on hard- 
ware and software acquired, 
owned and managed by the users 
themselves; 80% of those PRISM 
surveyed reported that user de- 
mand for such systems is strong. 

Information systems staff was 
worried about the risks inherent in 
these situations; users typically 
resented what they considered to 
be interference from info systems 
management. PRISM research on 
dispersed systems included inter- 
viewing both information system 
and user management and found 
that the two groups were employ- 
ing different sets of values or eth- 
ics. 

PRISM labeled these two ethics 
the DP Ethic and the Dispersed 
Systems Ethic. In the DP Ethic, 
developed over many years and 
deeply instilled in information sys- 
tems managers, info systems need 
to be reliable, efficient, accurate, 
uniform and integrated. The DP 
Ethic includes the following items: 
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© Data elements listed in the corpo- 
rate data dictionary. 

© Consistency maintained with other, 
related data bases. 

¢ Extracts prepared for use by other 
departments. 

¢ Adherence to corporate data stan- 
dards. 

© Corporate ownership. 

© Full data base administration. 

© Careful distribution and access con- 
trols. 

These criteria, however, are the oppo- 
site of those for the Dispersed Systems 
Ethic. This value system embodies the 
ideas that are most natural to users and 
regards effectiveness, availability, flexi- 
bility, ease of use and the integration of 
systems with business activities to be im- 
portant. The Dispersed Systems Ethic 
values the following items: 

© Reports to list origin of data. 

e Rekeying acceptable (as a last re- 
sort). 

© Input editing on most critical ele- 
ments only. 

© User ownership. 

These two ethics must be combined in 
appropriate measure for systems that will 
be managed by users. Any particular dis- 
persed systems opportunity should be as- 
sessed by users as to its position on a 
spectrum ranging from the DP Ethic to 
the Distributed System Ethic. Appropri- 
até management policies can then be con- 
structed to fit the particular case. A 
mixed ethic sampling could include the 
following items: 

© List of available data elements with 
meanings produced. 


USER SURVEY 


© Joint ownership. 

© Informal data base administration. 

© Validation controls for critical 
items. 

A topic PRISM is currently research- 
ing involves planning for systems in 
which users play a major role, including 
dispersed systems and user-sponsored 
central systems. Most of the well-known 
methodologies for information systems 
planning are normally driven by the infor- 
mation system function. A key aspect of 
this research project will be to discover a 
planning process that is user driven and 
is appropriate in size and scale for user 


and are extremely visible to senior man- 
agement. However, expert systems are 
different from PCs and other recent tech- 
nologies in the types of problems for 
which they are suitable, the skills neces- 
sary to build them and the potential im- 
pact on the organization that employs 
them. : 

A key conclusion of PRISM research is 
that there are still important roles for in- 
formation systems management to play 
within expert systems technology. No 
other group in the organization is likely 
to formulate an overall strategy for ex- 
pert systems. 


Information system personnel should also 
attempt to educate senior management 
about the benefits of systems beyond mere 
cost reduction. 


business units and departments. A fre- 
quently discussed planning maxim — 
that systems planning should be integrat- 
ed with overall business planning — will 
be analyzed from a user-oriented perspec- 
tive. 

Another technology-driven issue, the 
expert system, is similar to the PC issue 
in that it represents a challenge and an 
opportunity for information systems 
managers. Expert systems are typically 
user driven yet complex and expensive 


product emulation. 


30 DAY FREE TRIAL. 


KLONE is being offered to you at 

no risk. If after 30 days use you are 
not 100% satisfied with KLONE’s 
performance, you may return it at no 
charge. Call now for info. 


800-538-1634 
(Inside CA, call collect 
415-825-9220) 


AGILE 


4041 Pike Lane, Concord, CA 94520 


BEWARE 
ORIGINALS. 


“4 IRMA COMPATIBLE. MADE IN USA. 


KLONE is a low cost, generic replacement for Irma, the micro to 
mainframe link for IBM 3270 users. KLONE includes all hardware 
and full emulation software. Any and all programs that support 
Irma will support KLONE. Configured and programmed from floppy 
disk, KLONE allows enhancements and upgrades without chang- 
ing ROMs or disassembling the PC. KLONE is manufactured and 
backed by Agile, a company with over 8 years experience in IBM 


Irma ts a trademark of Digital Communications Associates, Inc. 
KLONE is a trademark of AGILE 
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The process to follow in getting up to 
speed in expert systems development de- 
pends primarily on the extent to which 
user management champions for expert 
systems. If these champions are present, 
they usually follow an application-orient- 
ed path and find (external) expertise, 
build proof of concept then build an oper- 
ational system. If these champions are 
not present, expert systems work usually 
begins with a technology push starting 
with research then going on to technol- 
ogy scoping, hands-on (internal) experi- 
mentation, user management education, 
an applications study, a proof of concept, 
an operation system and broad develop- 
ment portfolio. 

Information systems management 
should also ensure that the disciplines it 
has developed over the years in working 
with conventional systems be incorporat- 
ed into an expert systems development 
methodology. Such a _ methodology 
should employ prototyping but also in- 
corporate project milestones and check- 
points. Most expert systems incorporate 
several traditional system components 
that compose more of the overall system 
code than the knowledge base or infer- 
ence engine. The presence of these tradi- 
tional components indicates that a mix- 
ture of conventional and new develop- 
ment methodologies should be used. 


he changes in the info systems en- 

; - vironment have also created a need 

for new approaches to financial 
justification and measurement. 

Most information system organiza- 
tions have had chargeback systems in 
place for many years, and the same basic 
chargeback approach has been used 
throughout that time. The typical meth- 
od is to charge by mainframe resources 
used (employing a complex algorithm) 
and to bundle other information systems 
costs into that mainframe rate. This ap- 
proach is becoming increasingly dysfunc- 
tional as users acquire their own technol- 
ogies and leave a smaller user base on 
which to spread the information systems 
overhead costs. 

In the PRISM research project, 10 dif- 
ferent approaches to pricing information 
system services were identified, ranging 
from memo record systems to the pricing 
of services based on their value to users. 
An overall recommendation was to move 
toward profit-center pricing approaches. 


Other recommendations included unbun- 
dling unrelated costs from the mainframe 
rate and simplifying the chargeback algo- 
rithm so that users could understand it. 
Perhaps the most important function of 
this research project was to point out the 
implications of each chargeback ap- 
proach for the behavior of both users and 
the information systems function itself. 
Too often chargeback approaches have 
been developed that make life easier for 
information systems management; the 
correct objective, of course, is to make 
life easier for users. 


Assessing info systems benefits 


A second area of the information sys- 
tems financial environment is informa- 
tion systems benefit assessment and sys- 
tem justification. Most firms have 
traditionally calculated a return on in- 
vestment (ROI) for proposed systems as 
the primary criterion in deciding whether 
to build the systems. This calculation is 
rarely accurate even for traditional back- 
office systems; for an increasing number 
of strategic or competitive systems, how- 
ever, it is virtually impossible to compute 
an ROI accurately. 

PRISM has proposed that sponsors’ 
approaches to assessing system benefits 
be contingent on the novelty and cost of 
the system. The high-cost, high-novelty 
systems are, of course, the most difficult 
to assess and justify. Decisions about 
such systems are inextricably linked to 
the value of the business changes they al- 
low. 

The relevant business unit manager, 
rather than information system manager, 
should evaluate such a system, and the 
decision is likely to be based on intuition 
more than methodology. Low-cost, low- 
novelty systems (PCs fit into this catego- 
ry for most organizations) should be eval- 
uated rigorously only in the aggregate, 
while high-cost, low-novelty systems are 
the right type for ROI or similar ap- 
proaches. 

However, as an organization assesses 
its systems, it should attempt to manage 
system benefits — at least as much as it 
manages costs. Research found that few 
organizations really manage benefits. It 
is rare, for example, for anyone to go 
back and examine the real benefits from a 
system in use. Information systems man- 
agement should also aggregate the bene- 
fits of all systems developed throughout 
the organization so that aggregate bene- 
fits can be compared to aggregate costs. 
Info systems personnel should also at- 
tempt to educate senior management 
about the benefits of systems beyond 
mere cost reduction. 

The proper organizational structure 
for information systems should depend 
largely on its mission. It is difficult to 
achieve integration at the extremes of or- 
ganizational structure, that is, totally 
centralized or totally user controlled. 
One needs to determine exactly what de- 
grees of centralization and decentraliza- 
tion are desirable for what circumstances 
and what interfaces between information 
systems management and users lead to 
the highest degree of integration. The in- 
tegration objective can serve as an under- 
lying compass for information systems 

Strategies well into the 1990s. 


Davenport is a principal at the Cam- 
bridge, Mass., headquarters of Index 
Systems, a consulting firm.. He is the di- 
rector of the Partnership for Research in 
Information Systems Management, or 
PRISM, a multiclient research service of 
Index Systems and Hammer and Co. 
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SYSTEM /36 WATCH 


Yi Wi espite its influence 

Uy, 4, Uy 7), IBM has had a tough 
~ battle in the area of 

Why. % departmental systems. 


For years, Big Blue’s product 
development strategy reflected a 
Darwinian faith in the selectivity 
of the marketplace. Encouraging 
different divisions to produce com- 
peting products, especially for the 
office, IBM figured that the law of 
nature would select a winner: This 
approach produced a jumble of in- 
compatible products that have 
confounded information systems 
managers trying to patch together 
a coherent corporate system out 
of the likes of the Personal Com- 
puter, 5520, System/36, 38, 
8100, 370 and so on. 

Finally recognizing that the 
compatibility issue is serious and 
that ignoring the issue won’t 
make it go away, IBM has decided 
to do its own brand of natural se- 
lection and has proclaimed the 
System /36 to be its strategic of- 
fice engine. 

This proclamation underscores 
the direction that IBM said it plans 
to take. This direction includes 
plans to merge the 36 and the 38 
into a future System/3X, retain- 
ing software compatibility but 
providing a great deal more pow- 
er. Second, IBM said, it wants to 
work toward cross-system consis- 
tency of IBM architectures. 

The roots of the 36 and 38 
reach back to 1969 and the Series 
3. But while the 38 was designed 
as a state-of-the-art data base ma- 
chine, the 36 was designed as an 
easy-to-use system. 

Unfortunately for the 16-bit 36, 
it debuted in 1983 — just about 
the time other vendors were roll- 
ing out their 32-bit departmental 
processors. 

IBM bashing has always seemed 
a popular industry sport. Given 
the 36’s initial sluggishness (early 
configurations had a tough time 
supporting a dozen users of 
Displaywrite /36), the machine be- 
came a favorite target. The Sys- 
tem/36, people snickered, was 
painfully slow. (Amazing that IBM 
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The 
ffice 

Systems 


Market 


them.) 

In response to these comments, 
IBM, at its Rochester, N.Y., facili- 
ty, churned out a series of up- 
grades and new models during the 
first half of 1986 that boosted 36 
system performance for office ap- 
plications by some 400% from its 


has shipped more than 100,000 of 


performance level in December: 


1985 (using SSP Release 3.0 and 
prior to the memory upgrades of 
January 1986). 

The 36 is a multiprocessor ma- 
chine using up to eight indepen- 
dent processors to control applica- 
tion processing, 1/0, 
workstations, filing, printing and 
communications. In its latest an- 
nouncements, IBM introduced 
faster processors — a Main Stor- 
age Processor that is 50% faster 
and a Control Storage Processor 
that runs 70% faster. In conjunc- 
tion with the Release 5.0 of SSP, 
these processors give the 36 added 
zip. 

IBM made of its newer tech- 
nologies, especially the 1M-byte 
memory chip. The new, high-end 
36 uses the 1M-byte chip and fast- 
er processors. By providing more 
memory and some faster proces- 
sors and optimizing the operating 
system further, IBM claims to 
have greatly improved response 
time (or the number of users sup- 
ported — take your pick). 

With the full 7M bytes of memo- 
ry, the System /36 high-end 5360 
Model D supports 72 local termi- 
nals and 64 remote units. The mid- 
range 5362 with 2M bytes of mem- 
ory supports 28 local and 64 
remote machines, and the 1M-byte 
5364 (the System/36 PC) now 
supports 16 local terminals. IBM 
does warn, however, that response 
times in such a maximum configu- 
ration could be unbearably slow. 

On a token-ring configuration 
and running office software, the 
Model D supports 80 to 100 PCs 
in a two-ring local-area network 
(LAN) as a file server. As a file and 
applications server, the Model D 
supports 35 to 50 PCs. 

Overall, IBM’s goal is to drive 
response times down to less than 
two seconds. Remember, though, 
these figures are supplied by IBM; 
no comparative benchmarking has 
been done. However, Stephen B. 
Schwartz, the head of IBM’s Sys- 
tems Products Division, said Big 
Blue is willing to take on anyone. 
(Nothing has happened to this 
end, but competitors reportedly 
would love a confrontation.) 

Big Blue has been busy doing 
more than throwing iron at its per- 
formance problems. Making a vir- 
tue out of what some would call a 
weakness, IBM is defending its 
multiarchitecture product line and 
swears that it is hard at work in 
two strategic areas: interoperabi- 
lity and cross-system consistency. 
Both terms should soon become 
buzzwords. 
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IBM justifies its stance by 
pointing out that one architec- 
ture cannot satisfy all possible 
customer needs. What is impor- 
tant, IBM insists, is the ability to 
connect the various types of ma- 
chines into one logical, trans- 
parent network with a consis- 
tent interface across processors 
and applications. 


Rumblings of connectivity 


IBM has made noises before 
about getting its various fam- 


ilies to work together. This time, 
however, Big Blue may be seri- 
ous. In June, the company 
formed an umbrella group called 
IBM Information Services (IIS) 
to plan and manage the migra- 
tion to a standard IBM interface 
for cross-system consistency. 
The group’s goal is to make us- 
ing IBM computers as consis- 
tent and as easy as using a 
phone. 

In essence, IIS’s mission is to 
provide a software cure for hard- 


SYSTEM/36 WATCH 


ware incompatibility. As long as 
an application appears the same 
to the end user or as long as an 
application on one processor 
can transparently access data 
resident on a different proces- 
sor, IBM reasons, it doesn’t real- 
ly matter what the hardware ar- 
chitecture is. 

IBM is already working on a 
standard user interface. But the 
IIS crew must cut deeper than 
that to provide the foundations 
for transparent integration of 


different applications across a 
distributed architecture. IBM 
executives modestly estimate 
that this project will involve a 
minimum three-year effort to re- 
write about one million lines of 
application code 


o make its drive for cross- 
system consistency easi- 
er, IBM has settled on 


three strategic architectures: 
the PC on the bottom, the 36 
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and 38 in the middle and the 370 
on top. 

Much has been said about the 
possibility of a CMOS 4300 (to 
replace 4381 models) or a micro 
4300 (VM on a chip to replace 
the 4361 series) that could give 
departmental users IBM’s Pro- 
fessional Office System (Profs) 
as an office solution. IBM’s re- 
sponse? Sure, why not. For 
some users, especially those 
wedded to the large support 
structure mandated by the 370 
architecture, a departmental- 
size 4300 would make a great 
deal of sense. 

IBM will try to satisfy those 
desires, and the long-expected 
baby 4300 should be out this 
fall. IBM wants to be flexible 
enough to support either two- 
or three-tier architectures. In 
the three-tier architecture, the 
36, or the future System/3X, is 
IBM’s departmental engine of 
choice. 

IBM says the 36, because of 
its ease of use, is perfect for an 
entry-level machine. And, IBM 
insists, because of its growth po- 
tential, the 36 can expand to 
support any size department. 
The 36 will also increasingly 
find use as a token-ring server. 
During the next few years, older 
36s may find themselves in- 
creasingly thrust into this role 
as IBM develops its planned Sys- 
tem/3X processor. 

Despite grumblings from 
IBM’s brass about IBM avoiding 
commodity markets, Big Blue is 
committed to the PC at its bot- 
tom rung. Likely differentiation 
from the swarms of cheaper, 
speedier clones will come in 
communications and intercon- 
nection into the corporate archi- 
tecture. Big Blue says it isn’t in- 
terested in churning out a 
multiuser PC. Primary configu- 
rations for the PC will be stand- 
alone, PCs in LANs and PCs in 
LANs with System/36 servers. 

These broad guidelines leave 
IBM with a lot of room to ma- 
neuver, of course. And as al- 
ways, there is room for special- 
ization and vertical marketing 
(running a Microsoft Corp. 
Xenix variant such as PC Xenix, 
for example, to create a mul- 
tiuser PC AT). 


The System/3X 


Although IBM’s June 16 
product barrage scattered new 
products up and down its entire 
architecture, the 36 and 38 lines 
were most affected. 

Several years ago, the 36 and 
the 38 seemed to be in conten- 
tion for the title of departmental 
machine, with various develop- 
ment groups competing against 
one another. IBM has decided, 
however, that the two systems 
should merge into what: IBM 
now labels the System/3X. 

Neat trick, you may say. The 
36 is a 16-bit machine, designed 
for ease of use and security. The 
38 sports a 64-bit processor for 
heavy-duty processing, with 
only 48 of those bits currently 
implemented. The 36 records 
top out at 4,096 bytes. With its 
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larger capacity, the 38 supports 
32,766-byte records. (IBM de- 
signed the processor as a data 
base machine.) Nevertheless, 
IBM intends to produce a ma- 
chine with the ease of use of the 
36 and the processing power of 
the 38. 

IBM is not slowing down 
work on the 38 just because of 
the promise of a new machine. 
Big Blue has replaced the 38 
family with six new models that 
upped internal processor perfor- 
mance by approximately 30% 
(measured in ARIPs — applica- 
tion-relative internal _perfor- 
mance — not millions of in- 
structions per second), while 
pushing the price per ARIP 
down by about 33%. 

The former 38 high-end Mod- 
el 40 running Personal Ser- 
vices /38 supported 62 worksta- 
tions with a response time of 
approximately 5 seconds. With 
the new, high-end Model 700 
endowed with 32M bytes of 
memory, response time for 62 
workstations drops to about 1.5 
seconds. (The 700 performance 
curve stays pretty flat with more 
users as well. The Model 600 
supports 160 workstations with 
reponse times greater than 5 
seconds. The Model 700 sup- 
ports those same 160 worksta- 
tions with times of less than 2 
seconds.) 

Despite its greater power and 
advanced design and despite its 
being out on the market nearly 
twice as long as the 36, the 38 
just hasn’t sold as well as its 
cousin. Approximately 25,000 
38s have shipped, many of them 
overseas. 

Recent software enhance- 
ments, especially the new IBM 
Systems Network Architecture 
(SNA) Low Entry Network 
(LEN) (also known as Advanced 
Peer-to-Peer Networking 
[APPN]), may give the 38 addi- 
tional clout as a host machine, 
however. 


Integrating with other tiers 


Office applications aside, the 
36 has to integrate with IBM’s 
other strategic architectures. 
Not only does this mandate a 
clean connection to the 370 and 
down to the PC but also a hori- 
zontal link with the 38. 

Because of the need for inte- 
gration, probably the most sig- 
nificant IBM product from a 
long-range view is APPN. APPN 
uses LU6.2 transport over a va- 
riety of media — IBM Synchro- 
nous Data Link Control lines, 
X.25, token ring — and runs be- 
tween the 36, 38 and 370. 

IBM also supplies an applica- 
tion to go with its new network, 
Distributed Data Management 


(DDM). DDM is a distributed file . 


system (rather than a distributed 
data base) that allows an appli- 
cation in a 36 or 38 to access 
data files transparently on a 36, 
38 or 370. 

And, for the first time, the 36 
and 38 can communicate with 
each other without a mainframe 
host. This is the long-awaited al- 
ternative to the traditional SNA 


master-slave relationship. 
APPN depends upon the fa- 
cilities of SNA LEN — an exten- 
sion to standard SNA. The de- 
signers worked with the 
following goals: 

© Ease of use. 

© Peer-decentralized 
work control. 

© Media and topology inde- 
pendence. 

Interconnection with sub- 
area SNA nets. 
¢ Simplicity. 
© Continuous operation. 


net- 


SYSTEM /36 WATCH 


cally off to a slow start, now has 
a fairly sophisticated tool: the 
System/36-based PC Organiz- 
er. 

PC Organizer, an application 
announced in June, eliminates 
hot-keying back and forth be- 
tween System/36 SSP and PC- 
DOS for attached micros. A sin- 
gle menu appears on the PC, 
offering transparent selection of 
36 or PC applications. Users 
needn’t know whether an appli- 
cation is based on the 36 or the 
PC or whether it runs under 


ries Ease of implementa- 


tion. 

Each network node pro- 
vides five services: connec- 
tivity services, directory ser- 
vices, route-selection 
services, session-activation 
services and data transport 
services. 

What these items boil 
down to is a dynamic net- 
work that calculates short- 
est paths, performs virtual 
circuit routing and adop- 
tive-window pacing and 
automatically alters its con- 
figuration data base to re- 
flect changes. 

APPN uses what IBM 
calls the Rumor Algorithm 


The office picture 
is clearer. If you 
buy IBM, you'll be 
picking up a 
System/36 and 
living with a 
heterogeneous 
architecture. 


to calculate paths and up- 

date directory information. Each 
node passes on a query to its 
nearest neighbors and no far- 
ther. Each neighbor then in turn 
passes the query along to its 
neighbors — just the way a ru- 
mor sweeps through an office. 
Although there is no centralized 
directory, nodes keep caches. 
Once an off-node address has 
been found, the requesting node 
tucks away the address in the 
cache. Before hitting the wires 
to find an address, a node first 
checks its cache to see if that ad- 
dress has been found before. 

All this is transparent. There 
is no centralized directory. 
APPN requires no manual direc- 
tory definitions; the data base 
update is automatic and event 
driven. There are no hierarchical 
directories, and there is no need 
to embed a structure in a name. 
Nor is there a need to recompute 
a path at each node. In APPN it 
is possible to define resources 
with the same name. Should this 
occur, APPN locates all in- 
stances of the resource but re- 
turns the one closest to the node 
originating the query. 

Thus, APPN is a first step in 
providing cross-system consis- 
tency. Unfortunately for IBM, 
the company’s incompatible ar- 
chitectures make it go through 
a lot of movement to achieve 
what a vendor like Digital Eqip- 
ment Corp. ean accomplish with 
much less strain. 

IBM can take some solace in 
knowing that it has made life 
more difficult for those vendors 
whose minis seem more viable as 


departmental processors. As 
competing vendors have grudg- 
ingly realized, the marketplace 
is demanding a solution for inte- 
grating IBM-style PCs into de- 


SSP or DOS. Just picking the 
appropriate number loads the 
proper program. PC Organizer 
also provides shared folders for 
PCs on the 36, eliminating the 
old virtual disk. Files within 
folders can be shared, and 
Displaywrite/36 is no longer a 
prerequisite. 

June 16 brought enhance- 
ments to System/36 office ap- 
plications and new applications 
for the 38 and the PC. 

For the 36, major enhance- 
ments included the following: 

A Displaywrite/36_inter- 
face consistent with that of the 
new PC-based Displaywrite 4. 

© Personal Services /36 
(PS/36) now offers document 
library services, supporting both 
the Distributed Office Support 
System (Disoss) and the 38. PS/ 
36 now also offers a Profs 
bridge for the exchange of notes 
and documents. The communi- 
cations link is transparent to the 


user. 

On the PC, IBM offered the 
following: 

© Displaywrite 4, a major im- 
provement on the interface of 
earlier Displaywrite products. 
Displaywrite 4 supports voice 
annotation (although IBM is no 
longer making its voice board, 
the engine that this product 
planned to use) and revisable 
form text Document Content Ar- 
chitecture document _inter- 
change. 

The System/38 has the fol- 
lowing: 


g: 

© Host document library ser- 
vices. These services are similar 
in functionality to Disoss docu- 
ment library services, and the 
host document library services 
on the 38 could replace CICS- 
based Disoss on 370s for some, 
installations. Taken with SNA 
LEN, IBM has the beginnings of 


a streamlined, more casual 
networking and document ser- 
vices solution for smaller sites. 
IBM sees four roles for the 
36/38: as a small business sys- 
tem in an application-driven en- 
vironment with little or no DP 
skill; as a large business system 
in a company with a DP organi- 
zation with a need for on-line 
transaction processing and data 
base management and a large 
number of users; as a work 
group subsystem of a very large 
business system (the work 
group system would be ap- 
plication driven and end- 
user managed); finally, as 
an end-user system as part 
’ of a large enterprise. Here, 
IBM foresees multiples of 
such an enterprise system 
that would be centrally 
managed and use replicated 
applications. 

Together, these prod- 
ucts begin to provide the 
sort of cross-system consis- 
tency that IBM is hoping to 
make its trademark during 
the next few years. But leav- 
ing aside the question of de- 
livery time for the moment, 
IBM still has quite a few sig- 
nificant holes, as follows: 

¢ First, Query 36 does 

not work with DDM. 

© Second, there is no PC Or- 
ganizer for the 38. While work- 
ing to provide a transparent in- 
terface on PC-to-36 connections 
and to eliminate the hot-key 
mindset, IBM still forces PC us- 
ers to hot key back and forth 
when attached to a 38. 

¢ Third, the 38 text editor is 
not a Displaywrite product; it 
has different applications and 
different interfaces. 

You can’t just go straight to 
a 38 if you want high-perfor- 
mance text editing — not unless 
you make every word processing 
station a PC running Display- 


write 4. And even in this scenar- 
io, the integration between the 
PC and the 38 is just not as 
smooth as the integration be- 
tween the PC and the 36. 

The biggest problem with 
these announcements is delivery 
time. For almost a year now, 
IBM has made some thrilling 
product announcements but 
then slapped on delivery dates 
ranging from late this year 
through the middle of 1987. 
Performance figures for some of 
the critical components are 
missing as well. 


On the positive side 


On the positive side, Big Blue 
has gone a long way in bolster- 
ing its middle-tier offerings as 
well as providing networking in- 
novations. All this movement is 
critical preparatory work if IBM 
is to realize its goal of cross-sys- 
tem connectivity 
interoperability. 

The office picture seems 
much clearer now. If you buy 
IBM, you'll be picking up a 36 
and living with a heterogeneous 
architecture. You'll have to rely 
upon IBM to keep developing 
tools that make this variety 
more palatable — or at least us- 


e. 

There is still plenty of room 
for DEC to swipe a good bit of 
IBM’s lunch in departmental 
computing, especially because 
DEC has it now and IBM is still 
announcing future delivery 
dates. DEC is waging a very suc- 
cessful campaign by pitting its 
single architecture against 
IBM’s multitude. But don’t 
count IBM out yet — especially 
if it follows through on what it 
has started. 


Millikin is an associate editor 
and consultant with Boston- 
based Patricia Seybold’s Office 
Computing Group. 
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he integrated office automation systems 
delivered at companies’ doorsteps five 
years ago no longer address all the 
needs of users. Offices today often re- 
quire more than a minicomputer run- 
ning OA software because users are demanding job- 
specific applications and more power at their desks. 
To meet these demands, minicomputer vendors are 
integrating vertical applications and personal com- 
puters into their mini-based departmental systems. 

What the comparative shopper discovers, 
though, is that vendors’ offerings are very similar, 
according to Marty Gruhn, vice-president of the Si- 
erra Group, a Tempe, Ariz.-based consulting firm. 
This occurrence is true even among companies 
such as Digital Equipment Corp., Wang Laborato- 
ries, Inc. and Data General Corp., three top OA ven- 
dors. 

By the early ’80s, users and minicomputer ven- 
dors such as DEC, Wang and DG no longer identi- 
fied office automation as a tool for clerical workers 
and began to see it as a foundation for a broad cor- 
porate strategy. The result was the availability of 
such products as DEC All-In-1, Wang Office and 
DG Comprehensive Electronic Office (CEO). These 
office systems are based on a core of standard func- 
tions including word processing, electronic mail, 
calendaring, electronic filing and decision support. 
These functions are no longer enough. Today, OA 
vendors face market demands to integrate more ca- 
pabilities into their systems. 

OA packages have provided skeletal tools with 
which corporate users can manipulate data, putting 
it into charts and sending it to coworkers. But the 
market has matured, and there is a minimum de- 
mand for generic office systems, Gruhn says. For 
that reason, she explains, vendors are now integrat- 
ing applications with their office systems that ad- 
dress specific areas such as the financial, legal, en- 
gineering and scientific markets. Among Wang, 
DEC and DG integration is taking three forms: in- 
terface kits, specific applications designed or ac- 
quired to work with an OA system and deals with 


8 third-party vendors. 


An integration effort by the three vendors is the 
availability of interface kits that provide hooks for 
software developers. The hooks are guides that ex- 
plain how to integrate applications using the ven- 
dor’s standard for the design of the file and inter- 
face. By using these hooks, applications written 
internally by a vendor or externally by a third-party 
developer or user can take advantage of the office 
automation system’s components such as E-mail, 
word processing or a data base. 

DEC offers a kit called the All-In-1 Integration 
Kit; Wang’s is. the Wang Office Application Pro- 
gram Interface; and DG’s is the CEO Integration 
Toolkit. 

Another approach vendors are taking to meet us- 
ers’ integration demands is in-house development of 
vertical applications that work with their OA prod- 
ucts. For example, DEC has introduced four soft- 
ware packages, based on its All-In-1 integration 
standard, that address departments within a firm. 

© All-In-1 System for Sales and Marketing has a 
base system that provides account tracking infor- 
mation, a field reporting module that includes ex- 
pense tracking and a lead management module that 
has forms for listing and routing sales leads. 

® All-In-1 Business Operations and Strategy Sys- 
tem is a financial and operations planning system 
that includes menus to system functions, a spread- 
sheet with communications capabilities, data base, 
report generator and template library that formal- 
izes information formats. 

® All-In-1 System for Employment Management 
was designed to help organizations administer their 
employment process with facilities for applicant 
tracking, job requisition processing, job matching, 
status reporting and employee self-nomination. 

® All-In-1 System for Telecom Management is a 
system for helping telecommunications managers 
allocate private branch exchange use and capital 
equipment costs, track equipment and line use, gen- 
erate invoices, maintain a data base of all cabling 
and wire paths, provide a cost-effective growth path 
for future data/voice applications and support the 
strategic communications needs of an organization. 
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Vendors are also making 
marketing and development 
agreements with third-party 
software suppliers to integrate 
vertical applications with their 
OA systems. For instance, DEC 
and Ross Systems, Inc. began a 
cooperative merchandising 
agreement in early 1984. Under 
the deal, Ross is using the DEC 
All-in-1 Integration Kit to inte- 
grate its accounting and finan- 
cial applications more closely 
with the All-In-1 office system, 
while DEC is marketing Ross’s 
products. 

Within the last two years, 
though, Wang has been the 
most aggressive in terms of both 
agreements and acquisitions. In 
the last year alone, the company 
has signed agreements with 
third-party vendors for more 
than two dozen software pack- 
ag that work with Wang Of- 


Wang has 
been the 
most 
aggressive in 
terms of both 
agreements 
and 
acquisitions. 


These packages include sales 
and marketing applications such 
as Autocomp Systems Corp.’s 
Tool for Innovative and Produc- 
tive Selling, Mitchell Manage- 
ment Systems, Inc.’s Sales and 
Marketing Management as well 
as accounting software for the 
building industry including Data 
Basics, Inc.’s Architectural En- 
gineering Master Accounting 
System and Construction Mas- 
ter Accounting System. 

Through acquisitions, Wang 
has added financial and legal ap- 
plications to accompany Wang 
Office. In January 1985, the 
company acquired Walsh Green- 
wood Information Systems, Inc. 
as a wholly owned subsidiary. 
Renamed Wang Financial Infor- 
mation Systems, Inc., the sub- 
sidiary offers Shark, a stock 
market retrieval and analysis 
system for IBM Personal Com- 
puters and compatibles such as 
the Wang Professional Comput- 
er. 


Wang also acquired a minor- 
ity stake in Custom Software 
Services, Inc. (CSS) in August. 
The agreement allows Wang to 
increase its share of common 
stock to 21% of outstanding 
shares by 1989. 

CSS is a Wang-registered 
software vendor with installa- 
tions in more than 50 large law 
firms across the U.S. CSS prod- 
ucts run on Wang’s VS mini- 
computers and include legal ac- 


counting and related 
administrative applications, le- 
gal information management 
software and desktop automa- 
tion. As part of the Wang and 
CSS relationship, the two com- 


panies plan to integrate CSS“ 


software with Wang applica- 
tions such as Wang Office, WP 
Plus and the Professional Appli- 
cation Creation Environment. 

In another move to target the 
legal profession, Wang signed a 
joint development agreement 


VENDOR STRATEGIES 


with West Publishing Co. to 
bring out specialized desktop 
solutions consisting of software, 
information and hardware prod- 
ucts for the legal market. The 
companies indicated that this 
would include the use of com- 
pact disk/read-only memory 
mass-storage technology in the 
future. 

The financial and legal pro- 
fessions are popular vertical 
markets for office automation 
vendors, but Gruhn sees the 


most potential in legal applica- 
tions. “The financial market is 
big enough that everyone can 
have a piece of pie, but the finan- 
cial demand has been met by 
IBM,” she explains. ‘‘The legal 
market is a better area because it 
typically has been ignored.” 


nother major area of in- 
tegration for minicom- 
puter vendors is PCs and 
the applications that run on 


them. Additionally, these ven- 
dors are connecting PC prod- 
ucts to other computer systems 
as well as their own. 

The pressure to offer PCs at 
all comes from two sources. 
First, the explosion of PC sales 
has translated into a large base 
of users who want to access de- 
partmental and corporate data, 
analysts agree. This need can ac- 
tually work to the minicomputer 
vendor’s advantage because lo- 
cal-area networks cannot offer 
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software that matches the rich- 
ness of minicomputer software, 
says Christine Hughes, vice- 
president of the Gartner Group, 
Inc. 


Should accommodate PC 


Echoing Hughes, the Sierra 
Group’s Gruhn observes that 
“personal computers are the 
No. 1 acquisition. The good 
news is that the better minicom- 
puter vendors accommodate the 
personal computer, the more 


likely minis will be selected as 
the departmental system of 
choice over networking.” 

The second factor, Hughes 
says, is that “minicomputers 
were never designed to support 
office-type utilities, so there is a 
degradation of response time 
with the addition of more us- 
ers.”’ Therefore, she says, ven- 
dors will have to off-load the 
system onto intelligent worksta- 
tions and reconfigure the mini 
as a departmental server. 


VENDOR STRATEGIES 


In September, DEC took this 
approach by announcing a con- 
figuration of the Microvax II 
that supports up to 30 PCs 
linked with either twisted-pair 
wire or Thinwire Ethernet. DEC 
may be the first, but, Hughes 
says, all vendors will offer recon- 
figured minicomputer file serv- 
ers. “Even IBM is expected to 
announce a System/36 reconfi- 
gured as a file server that sup- 
ports 40 users.” 

Despite this opportunity, 


minicomputer vendors tradition- 
ally have avoided IBM Personal 
Computers and compatibles, 
notes John Murphy, an asso-- 
ciate at the Amy Wohl Group. 
Instead, these vendors intro- 
duced their own PCs and work- 
stations based on proprietary 
operating systems. For example, 
“DEC developed its Rainbow as 
an alternative,” Murphy says. 
“It was sold internally through 
DEC and externally through no- 
where.” Then, Murphy says, 


“‘Minicomputer vendors realized 
that IBM was not going to sue 
them for making PC compati- 
bles, so everyone got into the 
compatible business.” 

DG announced the Dasher/ 
One, Wang introduced the 
Wang Professional, and DEC 
unveiled the PC Professional — 
all based on Microsoft Corp. MS- 
DOS and all compatible with the 
IBM PC. The next step has been 
integrating IBM PCs and com- 
patibles into these vendors’ 


minicomputer-based office sys- 
tems. 

Mini vendors first offered ter- 
minal emulation as the means to 
link PCs to departmental com- 
puters. Emulation’s inability to 
take full advantage of personal 
workstations has been well doc- 
umented, though, and most ven- 
dors have begun offering net- 
work — access to their 
minicomputers. For example, 
DEC offers Decnet DOS, which 
allows MS-DOS-based IBM PCs 
and compatibles to access other 
computers tied to the company’s 
proprietary network, Decnet. 
Similarly, DG offers CEO Con- 
nection and Wang offers Wang 
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not a general solution, Murphy 
says. “Everyone is gaga about 
micro-to-mainframe connec- 
tions, but there are only satisfac- 
tory solutions on a situation ba- 
sis.” This individualized 
approach not only limits the mi- 
cro-to-mainframe capabilities 
for users, it threatens the viabili- 
ty of vendors who do not realign 
their networking strategies. 


‘Office automation is dying’ 
“Office automation is dying 
in terms of a discrete market- 


place,”’ Gruhn explains. Instead, 
it is being reborn as the founda- 


tion of information systems. 

To varying degrees, however, 
minicomputer vendors are re- 
sponding by augmenting their 


proprietary networking and 
communications products with 
those based on industry stan- 
dards. The proprietary networks 
of vendors are based on some 
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Now there's an office information 
system that does. The Personal 
Productivity Center (PPC) 
from Hewlett-Packard. 
The PPC puts PC users 
(including IBM) to workin 
one cohesive, integrated 
system. They can access 
, epartmental data, send 
= electronic messages, 


share sophisticated peripherals, 
and distribute information. 

What's more, they can do all 
this without ever leaving the PC 
environment. And without sac- 
rificing what PC’s do best: word 
processing, spreadsheets, 
graphics and the like. 

At the same time, the PPC 
brings a full range of office 
capabilities to your terminal users. 
They can share and exchange in- 
formation with PC users just 
as easily as the PC users com- 
municate among themselves. 

The PPC is based on the scal- 
able, compatible HP 3000 family 
of minicomputers. So you get a 
wide range of solutions, from indi- 
vidual workstations to local area 
networks to departmental systems. 
And with HP AdvanceNet, multi-. -. 
ple PPC's can be networked to give 
you a company-wide solution, 
even linkable to IBM mainframes. 


Yet no matter what size you 
are, or grow to be, the PPC 
preserves your control over which 
users have access to which data. 

So, if you want to maximize 
the PC’s potential, consider the 
Center from 
Hewlett-Packard. Consider, too, its 
full range of quality HP products 


| ectra PC). And 


consider that only the PPC gives 
you the HP commitment to service 
and support—as well as the 
people who never stop asking 

‘what if...” about how best to 
serve your needs. 


THE PERSONAL PRODUCTIVITY CENTER (PPC) 


A full range of compatible office information 
products that fit individuals, groups, 
departments or entire corporations. 

For more information, and the 
telephone number of your nearest 
HP sales office, call 1800 367-4772, 
Dept. 282M today. 
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standards themselves. Decnet 
and Wangnet are both Ethernet- 
based networks and DG’s Xodiac 
network management software 
supports Ethernet (IEEE stan- 
dard 802.3). 

Hedging their bets, most ven- 
dors appear to be taking a two- 
part stance. They are support- 
ing IBM’s SNA standards, which 
are expected to become the U.S. 
de facto standards, and are pro- 
viding products based on the In- 
ternational Standards Organiza- 
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Minicomputer vendors first offered terminal emulation 
as the means to link PCs to departmental computers. 


tion’s Open Systems 
Interconnect (OSI) model, which 
is becoming the international 
standard 

The vendors’ primary sup- 


port of SNA takes the form of 
the gateways mentioned earlier, 
but their products are generally 
expected to support such facili- 
ties as the peer-to-peer network- 


ing provided by IBM’s LU6.2 
and PU2.1. 

DG appears to be the most 
open of the three vendors. Its 
Xodiac reportedly fully supports 


COMPARED TO MEMO, ALL OTHER ELECTRONIC 
MAIL SOFTWARE IS FOR THE BIRDS. 


There's a whole flock of messaging 
systems available on the market today. 
But only one electronic mail software 
system soars above the competition. 

MEMO Electronic Mail Software* 

Quite simply, MEMO is the most 
advanced, efficient and cost-effective 
electronic mail software around. 

MEMO combines the convenience 
and advantages of written communication with 
the speed of a telephone call. No system is easier 
to use or offers as many functions. With MEMO 
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you save time, money... and the hassles of 
interruptions and miscommunication. 

So why get pigeonholed into a com- 
munications system which doesn’t meet 


your needs? 


Try MEMO. For a free 45-day trial, con- 
tact Clark Information Technologies 
4 at: 1-800-331-MEMO (1-800-331-6366) 
= or 6602 West Clark Drive, 
South Bend, Indiana 46628. 
*MEMO Electronic Mail Software runs under VTAM on OS/MVS and 
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the OSI model. Its DG/SNA 
communications software is 
compatible with IBM’s SNA, and 
DG offers XTS/SNA to allow 
Xodiac and XTS/SNA nodes to 
talk to each other. 

DEC’s Digital Network Ar- 
chitecture, around which Dec- 
net is built, closely parallels 
OSI, and last year DEC an- 
nounced its intention to incor- 
porate elements of the OSI mod- 
el into Decnet as the protocols 
become more defined. 

The Wang Systems Network 
(WSN) is Wang’s architecture 
on which Wangnet is based. 
Wang states that WSN follows 
OSI, although the WSN model 
has only four layers compared 
with OSI’s seven. 

Another way that mini ven- 
dors are bringing personal com- 
puters into the office system fold 
is by offering MS-DOS versions 
of their office automation appli- 
cations. Both Wang and DEC 
have announced that they pro- 
vide complete versions of Wang . 
Office and All-In-1, respectively, 
for IBM Personal Computers 
and compatibles. DG currently 
offers only a PC version of the 
word processing software in 
CEO — WPS Plus. By the end 
of 1987, DG and all other ven- 
dors selling into this market are 
expected to announce full PC 
versions of their OA software, 
Gruhn predicts. 

Such integration efforts by 
mini vendors have been good, 
but they are not enough. Users 
of mini-based office systems who 
spoke with Computerworld Fo- 
cus unilaterally expressed satis- 
faction with their current sys- 
tems. However, users 
analysts agree that vendors have 
to provide additional function- 
ality. They state that vendors 
need to provide such features as 
compound document capabili- 
ties, intelligent grammar check 
ers and tutors, file integration, 
voice, WYSIWYG publishing 
and better user interfaces. 

Of these features, the user in- 
terface was mentioned most fre- 
quently. 


Scientific notation a problem 


For technical office system 
users, another problem is scien- 
tific notation. “‘None of the ma- 
jor vendors knows scientific no- 
tation very well,” asserts Jerry 


-Michael, assistant director for 


integrated professional systems 
at Grummon Data Corp. and a 
Wang user. “The only one that 
does it well is [NBI, Inc.] We’re 
still waiting for the others to 
catch up.” 

Identifying features is just 
half the battle. The next chal- 
lenge for vendors is integrating 
these capabilities. “They could 
do piecemeal additions, but most ~ 
vendors could offer brand-new 
software and documentation 
that is compatible with their cur- 
rent release,” Gruhn says. ‘“‘This 
would be the cleanest and easi- 
est solution in the long run.” [FI 


Hurst is a Computerworld Fo- 
cus senior writer. 
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Publishing: 
With 
New 


‘BY*STAN*KOLODZIEJ> 


hile a great deal 
of attention has 
focused on 
desktop _pub- 
lishing lately, 


higher priced corporate electronic 
publishing systems (CEPS) have 
found their own fast track. 

The CEPS market is hot. At a 
time when corporations are expe- 


- riencing frustration at ‘cost-justi- 
fying new computer systems, the 
savings from in-house publishing 
systems can be quickly quantified. 
This alone is making these sys- 


BRUCE GILFOY 


tems the darlings of the divisional 
publishing manager who is under 
constant pressure to contain in- 
house publishing expenses. 

The new breed of high-end 
CEPS also works well at what it 
does: streamline the on-site cre- 
ation and merging of corporate 
text and graphics into polished, 
finished documents, eliminating 
the usual merry-go-round of shut- 
tling cut-and-paste work between 
writers, artists, typesetters and 
print shops. 

“Electronic publishing systems 


can win you over in a number of 
ways,” explains Paul Lewis, direc- 
tor of Interconsult, Inc., a Cam- 
bridge, Mass., consulting firm. “If 
you’re concerned about cutting in- 
house publishing costs, the sys- 
tems can do it. If you want more 
control over your publishing, if 
you want your publishing to be 
easier, the systems can provide 

Lewis says the recent press at- 
tention on electronic publishing is 
making a lot of corporations take 
a closer look at their own in-house 
publishing procedures. Most com- 
panies, he explains, will be sur- 
prised at the extent of the docu- 
mentation they produce in-house 
in the way of procedure manuals, 
product descriptions and an- 
nouncements, newsletters, techni- 
cal publications and even books. 
Following this surprise will be the 
shock of how much it all costs and 
how long these. publications take 
to go from conception to finished 
product. 

International Data Corp. (IDC), 
a Framingham, Mass., research 
firm, says only about 50% of cur- 
rent corporate in-house publish- 
ing is done on computers. This fig- 
ure shows the huge potential 
market that is opening to CEPS. 
Bolstering this are claims that in- 
house publishing can cut in half 
the average $300-a-page cost that 
commercial printing houses now 
charge for producing technical 
documents. 

IDC estimates that there are 
60,000 companies in the U.S. that 
currently have an in-house publi- 
cations department. IDC, in a re- 
cent report, said a typical CEPS 
prospect is a Fortune 2000 divi- 
sion with revenue of $50 million 
to $100 million, spending more 


than $1 million annually on pub- 
lished materials. The IDC report 
added that less than 5% of these 
companies currently use in-house 
electronic publishing systems. 

“Until now, most in-house pub- 
lishing expenses have been un- 
touchable because the quality of 
documentation produced visibly 
reflects the image of the compa- 
ny,” Lewis explains. “It was me- 
chanical, specialized, and comput- 
ers didn’t have the flexibility to 
bridge these functions. Companies 
bit the bullet.” 

Computer technology 
caught up in the meantime. Hard- 
ware has increased in capability 
and decreased in price. Motorola, 
Inc.’s 32-bit 68010 and 68020 
processors, running Unix-based 
publishing software, are the en- 
gines of choice for most vendors of 
high-end CEPS. These CPUs have 
the muscle to handle the massive 
data bit rates required for good 
publishing graphics. They also 
have the speed to act as file servers 
for a number of on-line worksta- 
tions. Most of these CEPS have 
built upon advances in computer- 
aided design and manufacturing 
software to produce powerful pro- 
grams for doing graphics and text. 

High-end CEPS are still expen- 
sive, generally beginning at 
$30,000 for a base system and 
running more than $200,000, de- 
pending on options. For the mon- 
ey, high-end customers get a dedi- 
cated, turnkey publishing system 
slated solely for high-volume, 
complex publishing activities. 

These systems bump up against 
top-of-the line desktop systems 
that can cost from $15,000. to 
$70,000 and run primarily on IBM 
Personal Computer XTs, PC ATs 
and the IBM RT PCs. The cutoff 
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point with most desktop systems, how- 
ever, is about 50 pages per project, 
while users of high-end systems have 
successfully handled book-quality proj- 
ects of 800 pages and more. 

While some of the desktop CEPS of- 
fer networking, this feature is a staple of 
high-end publishing. Systems from such 
leading high-end vendors as Interleaf, 
Inc. of Cambridge and Xyvision, Inc. of 
Wakefield, Mass., can handle simulta- 
neous document input from several locai 
and remote networked users. Users can 
also expect their systems to come bun- 
dled with high-resolution, bit-mapped 
WYSIWYG workstations that enable us- 
ers to display on their screens exactly 
what will appear on the finished pages. 
Full vendor training and support may be 
included. 

Users of high-end CEPS cite a litany of 
pluses, ranging from quick system pay- 
back to fast project turnaround. Manu- 
facturers and high-tech companies that 
need to have new documentation tagged 
with new products have been among the 
biggest customers of high-end systems to 


Wholesale 5% 


High tech 30% Education 5% 


Aerospace 20% Manufacturing 15% 


1985 


“Utilities 10% 


Banking/finance 10% 


in graphics and text quickly on the 
screens. Writers can gather around, 
merge text and graphics and brainstorm 
at one workstation. What took a month 
to do can now be done in a week. Another 
plus is that typesetting codes such as 
boldface and italics are standardized and 
automatic in the system.” 

Installed a year and a half ago, the In- 
terleaf system at DG has produced 600- 
page documents, something Yellig 
claims would be a nightmare using old 
methods. Yellig adds that the system has 
paid for itself within the first year. No one 
has been laid off. ““There’s just been a 
change of clients for the graphics art peo- 
ple. They are now doing things like for- 
eign language books and newsletters. 
There’s always more work.” 

Rockwell Switching, a Chicago divi- 
sion of Rockwell International Corp., has 
been using a $400,000 turnkey Interleaf 
system consisting of 16 Sun Microsystem 
Model 3 workstations attached to two 
Sun 515M-byte file servers, dual eight 
page/min printers and three laser print- 
ers. The system has been used since 


Total U.S. in-house publishing market industry 
penetration: 1985 and 1990 


Wholesale 10% 


Education 5% 
High tech 15% 


Legal 5% 


1990 


Utilities 15% 
Aerospace 10% Manufacturing 20% 
Banking/finance 15% 


Not all is rosy for CEPS users, howev- 
er. Yellig says there is resistance from 
some in-house publishing people who to 
date have preferred staying with older, 
mechanical ways, and, Eleder explains, 
the learning curve with his new system 
has been slower than first expected. 

Some customers have also expressed 
concern about systems adequately han- 
dling graphics input from outside work- 
stations. Most high-end CEPS vendors 
are addressing the problem by offering 
some sort of local-area networking capa- 
bility, either over the Ethernet baseband 
standard or through proprietary 
networking facilities such as Xyvision’s 
Virtualnet high-speed wide-area network 
and its Fastnet local-area network. To 
widen further the sources of input out- 
side the publishing system itself and add 
value to customers’ installed bases, most 
users of PCs and word processing sys- 
tems can download ASCII-based text di- 
rectly into the systems. 

One publishing supervisor at Boeing 
Co. in Seattle recommends steering away 
from systems using proprietary architec- 

yerrpapineau tures because their 
makeup might prohibit 
future connectivity 
with multivendor sys- 
tems and preclude im- 
mediate benefits from 
any networking stan- 
dards coming down the 
pike. 

Cummins Engine 
Co., a Columbus, Ind., 
manufacturer of en- 
gines, formed a task 
force of in-house pub- 
§ lishing supervisors and 
2 users two years ago. 
- The group studied and 
broke down the pub- 
lishing work flow at 
Cummins, creating 
flowcharts to illustrate 
the 29 individual steps 
taken within their pub- 
lishing projects to go 


Datacom. | from the research 


date. Down the road, however, big hard- 
copy grinders such as financial institu- 
tions and the legal profession are expect- 
ed to be major buyers. 


DG’s turnkey system 


Data General Corp., Westboro, Mass., 
for example, is using a turnkey Interleaf 
publishing system to produce hardware 
documentation for its OEMs and corpo- 
rate customers. The $180,000 system 
consists of three Sun Microsystems, Inc. 
workstations (two of the workstations 
share an 86M-byte disk), an image scan- 
ner and an Imagen Corp. laser printer. 

Jack Yellig, DG’s section manager of 
Customer Documentation, says that the 
system has helped the company’s in- 
house publishing immensely. Before the 
Interleaf system was installed, document 
writers used DG ASCII-based terminals to 
create and format text, while graphics 
were laboriously put together in the illus- 
tration department. Everything was then 
mechanically pasted up, given to the in- 
house typesetter and then sent to an out- 
side printer for the final work. In between 
were numerous revisions, even at the 
printing stage. 

“The engineering people can change 
their minds and the project can be pulled 
at any stage for revisions,” Yellig ex- 
plains. ‘We were always taking stuff out 
of.the printer at the last minute. The In- 
terleaf system allows us to do all changes 


March 1986 to produce a variety of tech- 
nical documents for its digital switching 
division. 

Mike Eleder, supervisor of Technical 
Publications at Rockwell Switching, lists 
two direct benefits of the turnkey Inter- 
leaf system. 

“The total length of publishing proj- 
ects has been cut in half,” Eleder ex- 
plains, ‘‘mainly because we don’t have to 
keep going back and forth between work 
queues. There is also a definite cost im- 
provement. Writers spend about 15% less 
time proofing boards and making correc- 
tions. That’s a direct cost benefit.” 

Eleder claims that further cost bene- 
fits will accrue with the creation of an 
electronic library of more generic draw- 
ings that can be used for future projects 
instead of ‘reinventing the wheel each 
time.” 

Projects are broken down into text 
and simple drawings handled by writers 
on their workstations, while artists use 
their own stations to produce finished il- 
lustrations. At a certain stage, Eleder 
says, everything is brought together on 
the screens and a master of each finished 
page is created, laser printed and sent to 
the printer. 

Previously, Eleder adds, documenta- 
tion was produced by longhand or on 
Wang Laboratories, Inc. word proces- 
sors, then galleys and boards were 
proofed and printed. 


stage, through proof- 
ing and revision cycles and finally to the 
printer. As with most in-house publish- 
ing operations, Cummins’ artwork was 
created separately from the text and only 
merged at the final stages of the produc- 
tion process. 

According to Earl Hahn, director of 
Publishing Services at Cummins, the pro- 
cesses included eight review steps for 
both graphics and text. Changes done to 
text after it was typeset and to graphics 
after they were created caused delays and 
additional expenses. The chart was able 
to pinpoint publishing flow and bottle- 
necks. 

Hahn says the production expenses 
alone cost $8 million annually, and labor 
was pegged at 100 man-hours per year, 
costing an additional $3 million. Publica- 
tion delays were extensive and turn- 


.around time was a key factor in bringing 


in a Xyvision system. Cummins suggests 
that potential buyers of CEPS follow the 
same task force procedure to get a more 
accurate reading of their publishing 
needs. 

The Cummins example is one of a 
large company with extensive publishing 
operations doing its homework and find- 
ing its solution in a CEPS. Cummins’ ex- 
pensive publishing output is hardly 
unique, however. A lot of companies are 
in the same expense ballpark. Market re- 
search firm Dataquest, Inc. of San Jose, 
Calif., for example, estimates that typical 
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Fortune 500 companies spend about $20 
million a year on printing-related items. 

Interconsult’s Lewis, however, still 
cautions against buying a system beyond 
the needs of a corporation’s require- 
ments. 

“Some companies are going to be 
hooked into buying high-end systems 
with a lot of capacity lying idle,” he says. 

There is also the possibility that users 
might be expecting too much in the way 
of quality publishing from the high-end 
systems. IDC reports that most company 
magazine, book and newspaper produc- 
tion will still be farmed out to the com- 
mercial publishing and printing houses. 

For the time being. As the high-end 
publishing market gets crowded with 
new vendors, capability will go up as 
prices come down. 

Interleaf dropped a bombshell recently 
with a dramatic decrease on the price of 
its Technical Publishing System (TPS). 
TPS is usually bundled with Digital 
Equipment Corp., Apollo Computer, Inc. 
and Sun Microsystems workstations. 
Starting at $29,000, for example, a turn- 
key Interleaf system consists of the TPS 
software running on a DEC Vaxstation II 
with 3M bytes of resident memory, 71M 
bytes of hard-disk storage, a 95M-byte 
streaming tape cartridge and Interleaf’s 
LPR-308 laser printer. That price is down 
from $50,000 just a few months ago. 

Xyvision, whose systems are also 
Unix-based and run on Motorola, Inc. 
68020 processors, is upgrading its in- 
house publishing system to handle.a vari- 
ety of in-plant and commercial publishing 
projects. The company also says it plans 
to be more aggressive in pricing. 

“What we’ve done is bundled the 
[publishing] system to meet more of a 
common publishing denominator,” ex- 
plains Arlene Boyd, Xyvision’s director of 
marketing. ‘Customers are becoming 
more particular about what they want. 
They shouldn’t have to pay extra for 
something like magazine-quality format- 
ting that has been built into the software 
but might not be used. The commercial 
and in-house markets are completely dif- 
ferent and need different software.” 

More traditional high-end system ven- 
dors include Texet Corp., Arlington, 
Mass., whose Live Image Publishing Sys- 
tem uses proprietary hardware and soft- 


ware; 


tem runs on4 
DEC’s Micro- 
vax stations; 
and Eastman ‘ 
Kodak Co. of 4\ 
Rochester, High 
N.Y., whose 
Kodak  Ecta- 
print Electron- 
ic Publishing 
System bun- 
dies Interleaf 
publishing 
software on 
Sun Microsys- 
tems _hard- 
ware. 

New com- 
panies are also 


if 
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publishing environment 
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Corporate Reprographics 


Office 
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in hot pursuit. Low 


Rise Technol- 
ogy, Inc., 
Cambridge, 

has intro- 
duced its ETP- 


1 system that 

has a $75,000 base price and consists of a 
Motorola MC68010-based workstation, a 
WYSIWYG display, video camera, laser 
printer and proprietary publishing soft- 
ware. For an extra $15,000 the firm adds 
an image scanner and faster laser printer. 

Rise is unique because it approaches 
in-house publishing from the image side 
first rather than from the usual publish- 
ing emphasis on text first, whereby the 
copy is written and then the pictures se- 
lected to illustrate it. Using a standard 
video camera or hard-copy scanner, the 
Rise system grabs pictures, stores them 
in continuous tone then quickly displays 
them on the screen with no intermediary 
processing steps. 

Framemaker, Inc., a San Jose compa- 
ny that also offers a Sun workstation- 
based system, uses Sun’s windowing ca- 
pability to offer multipage viewing on the 
screen. Yellig at DG claims the Frame- 
maker system excelled at integrating text 
and images. 

NBI, Inc., a Boulder, Colo.-based of- 
fice automation company, is also in the 
race, trying to shed its low-key profile of 
late and gain some attention with its Inte- 


grated Workstation, a Unix-based pub- 
lishing system using a Motorola 68010 
processor and offering extensive commu- 
nications facilities. With a base price of 
$13,000, climbing to $26,000 with op- 


tions, the NBI system is positioned direct- 
ly between the low-end Xerox 6085 sys- 


tem and the higher priced Interleaf TPS. 


Even the lowest estimates of CEPS 
market size are impressive. IDC sees the 
high-end CEPS market climbing from 
600 units shipped, representing revenue 
of $50 million in 1985, to 5,750 units 
and $330 million in revenue in 1990. 
This amounts to a 43% compound annual 
revenue growth rate until the end of this 


decade. 
Other researchers, perhaps gushing 


bit optimistic, see the entire CEPS mar- 


ket surging to $4 billion by 1990. 


As more firms come into the market, 


analysts say, the increased competitio 


will continue driving systems up in power 
and down in price. In this race, the CEPS 
user could be the winner. 


Kolodziej is a Computerworld Focus se- 


nior writer. 
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heavy volume. 


Most Electronic Mail Systems buckle under 
the pressure of a heavy workload. BULLETIN 
caries the weight. At one installation, 
BULLETIN handles the communication needs 
of over 2,000 users. 

Start using BULLETIN in less than 
4 hours. Because BULLETIN is menu-driven 
and uses common office terminology, the 
esoteric technical jargon on the screen is 

_ eliminated and there are no commands to 
leam. Users become productive within four 
bours BULLETIN simplifies your day-to-day 
functions with features such as Message 

a Reply, Calendaring/Scheduling, Forms 

Creation, Confidentiality, Message Status, and 

many others. And, BULLETIN is compatible 
with all your existing IBM® mainframe 

n hardware and offers interfaces with DISOSS 

and PROFS. 

Free Trial. ‘Trial’ BULLETIN and see for 
yourself how it can speed, simplify, and 
improve your office communications. 

Total Support and Free Training. 


provides free training classes. We also 


The recent Corporate Electronic Pub- 
lishing Systems IV show held in Boston 
reflected both the excitement and con- 
fusion surrounding the young, in-house 
electronic publishing industry. 

The show was certainly an indication 
that corporate electronic publishing 
system (CEPS) products are now plenti- 
ful, from low-erd desktop publishing 
units to high-end, dedicated systems 
costing millions of dollars. It also point- 
ed out that CEPS has a way to go before 
users can sort through their publishing 
requirements and select the best system 
for their needs. 

“One of the problems is the electron- 
ic market still hasn’t figured out how to 
segment itself,” explained Molly Upton, 
Office Automation Reporting Service 
editor at International Data Corp. (IDC), 
Framingham, Mass. “There are a lot of 
vendors whose equipment can’t be neat- 
ly slotted in the desktop, mid-range or 
high-end categories. That’s a bit con- 
fusing for users.” 


Users were also confused by how 
they could fit these systems into their 
own publishing needs, Upton said. 

Upton gives the following as exam- 
ples of user needs: more revision-level 
control, good data base management 
tie-ins, better user interfaces and more 
compatibility with MIS data bases and 
processing. The MIS connection is 
noteworthy, in light of the fact that a re- 
cent survey conducted by Interconsult, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., revealed that 
MIS is gaining the most control over the 
purchase and operation of CEPS sys- 
tems, followed by corporate administra- 
tion and marketing areas. 

Another recent report from IDC indi- 
cated that the data processing depart- 
ment was involved in the purchase and 
running of in-house publishing systems 
at about 31% of user sites surveyed. 

“There were a lot of attendees at the 
Boston show who were looking for 
more integration of existing office auto- 
mation functions,” Upton said. “Until 


Young Corporate Publishing Industry Shows Promise 


that happens, sales of CEPS products 
might not meet projections.” 

Another area of interest in the CEPS 
arena will be compact disk /read-only 
memory (CD-ROM) technology, which 
will be used more and more to store 
huge amounts of reusable data and text 
in large publishing operations. To date, 
there have only been a few CEPS com- 
panies experimenting with CD-ROM. 

New distribution channels is another 
area vendors will have to explore to ex- 
pand the CEPS market and increase 
sales. A recent IDC report indicated, for 
example, that although most in-house 
publishing vendors currently depend al- 
most entirely on direct sales forces, 
“market expansion requires multitier, 
indirect distribution channels.” 

Following that thought, IDC con- 
cluded that distributors and value-add- 
ed resellers will be important distribu- 
tion channels for sales of mid-range and 
high-end CEPS systems by 1990. 

— Stan Kolodziej 


provide reliable support through installation, 
implementation, and maintenance. 

Act Now. By acting before January 16, 
1987, OS shops can license BULLETIN at our 
special introductory price and save $6,000. 
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Py look at the ongoing story of the computer, you can take 
There's a present for advantage of some very special rates. 

At Computerworld, we’re celebrating our 1000th 
you in Computerworld Ss issue, marking more than 19 years as the computer 
. industry’s most respected publication. 

1000th issue. So we’re putting together a special issue for 
November 3. In addition to our regular editorial 
content, we’ll also include a special section devoted 
to the continuing impact of the computer on the 
world. 
This extra special issue, with its in-depth look at 


the future of computers in the world’s society, prom- 
ises to quickly become a collector’s item. That alone 
° ® makes it an outstanding buy in your media schedule. 
And it comes with But there’s much more. ; 
Every ad you run entitles you to an ad of equal size at 
the future. 
Whether you run in our regular editorial section or 
the special section at our regular rates, you can get 
an ad of equivalent size in the other section for only 
’ $1a line. Plus standard premiums for color. 
So you can double your coverage for next to 
nothing. 
And your value gets even better as we add bonus 
circulation at Comdex and ADAPSO. We'll also 


be handing issues to visitors at Boston’s Computer 
Museum. 


But hurry, because the present never seems to last. 

The closing date for this November 3 issue—for 
advertisers who want to take advantage of the special 
offer of $1 per line—is October 10. Advertisers not 
wanting to participate in this offer may observe the 
closing date of October 17 for color, premium posi- 
tions, inserts, etc. and October 24 for b/w space for 


the regular editorial section. To reserve your space— 
and special matching space—call Ed Marecki, Vice 
President/Sales, Computerworld at 617-879-0700 
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hen information 

centers first ap- 

peared, they 

were seen as the 

solution to ev- 
erything ailing MIS. According to 
Fundamentals of Information 
Centers 101, if you could get 
users to generate reports and 
one-time-only documents.that 
MIS didn’t really want to deal 
with anyway, the application 
backlog would shrink to pint-size 
proportions. Relieve DP staff of 
the badgering from users who 
want just one more change and 
the adversarial relationship be- 
tween users and MIS would re- 
verse itself. Everyone, so the 
thinking went, would live happily 
ever after. 

These were preposterous pre- 
sumptions. Just look at what has 
transpired in only a few tumultu- 
ous years. 

Take the backlog problems 
that have plagued the information 
profession. Let’s face it — any 
tool that is useful, or at least 
perceived to be useful, will be in 
great demand. The tools of the 
information center trade, namely, 


personal computers and user-ori- 
ented languages, have created a 
hunger for number crunching 
and graphics that could not have 
been imagined several years ago. 
Just as none of the grand indus- 
try schemes of the last 20 years 
has cut back significantly on 
backlogs, information center-sup- 
ported end-user computing stood 
little chance of doing any better. 

Yet, there was, initially, an in- 
tense need to believe that infor- 
mation centers could fulfill this 
mission. During the first few 
years of data manipulation, re- 
searchers surveyed information 
center managers to see if they 
were successful in reducing the 
backlog. A majority of these man- 
agers said yes, pointing to user- 
developed applications that would 
previously have added to the MIS 
backlog. 

Not many people questioned 
these results. This response is not 
surprising; a backlog is at best a 
fuzzy number that represents 
management’s guess of the 
amount of work yet to be done. 
So, many information center man- 
agers drew a logical conclusion: 


If you take a project from Col- 
umn B (work done by MIS) and 
move it into Column A (work 
done by users), Column B be- 
comes shorter, that is, with less 
of a backlog. 

Only recently has there been 
widespread recognition that what- 
ever else information centers are 
accomplishing, they are not re- 
ducing the backlog. If anything, 
that backlog is increasing. Users 
are learning enough about com- 
puters to request even more com- 
plex systems from MIS than ever 
before. 

Although fourth-generation 
technologies have sped the rate of 
application development, they 
have at the same time opened up 
opportunities for MIS develop- 
ment never before possible. The 
result is that new service requests 
are piling up in Column B faster 
than old ones are being trans- 
ferred into Column A. What has 
changed — and for this change 
the information center deserves 
credit — is the content of the 
backlog, not its size. With fewer 
interruptions for got-to-have-it- 
now reports, MIS can concentrate 


on serious development tasks at 
hand. 

Has anyone noticed that you 
don’t hear much anymore about 
the relationship between users 
and DP? It’s not that things 
haven’t gotten better; in many 
cases, they’ve improved consider- 
ably. 

But consider the human dy- 
namics. Things have always been 
complicated between users and 
MIS. Then along comes the infor- 
mation center, which is wedged 
between the two factions. The 
result is three different relation- 
ships. 

Users and the information 
center. Although many users feel 
they have received excellent train- 
ing and support from the infor- 
mation center, many others are 
still waiting for attention and are 
as disgruntled with info center 
responsiveness as they ever were 
with MIS. Managing the demand 
for services has become one of 
the center’s biggest challenges, 
fed by ever-growing user expecta- 
tions and a sometimes overly 
well-intentioned info center ser- 
vice orientation. 
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MIS and the information 
center. While many program- 
mers are happy to be relieved of 
“nuisance requests” from us- 
ers, they are less than ecstatic 
that users, with information 
center support, are becoming 
computer mavens. Though the 
intensity of feeling seems to be 
diminishing, the information 
center still represents the ene- 
my to DP because although it 
may be a part of the MIS orga- 
nizational chart, the informa- 
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tion center aids and abets end- 
user computing. 

Users and MIS. Although 
many in DP like to share a 
common ground with their us- 
ers, there are still many DP 
staff members who are dis- 
tressed that the common 
ground is their own. After in- 
tense resistance to program- 
ming with languages so simple 
that “‘even a user could do it,” 
programmers are now using 
these tools less reluctantly. 


In addition, the implications 
of end-user computing for DP 
career security and career direc- 
tion remain a significant con- 
cern to info systems profession- 
als. “The Demise of the 
Applications Programmer’’ con- 
tinues to be a popular topic on 
the speaker circuit. 


What have info centers done? 


So, if information centers 
have not eased the lives of MIS, 
what have they accomplished 


and what do they mean for MIS 
now and in the future? 
Information center energies 
have been focused largely on 
the introduction and support of 
end-user computing (user train- 
ing, application consulting, 
product evaluation and develop- 
ment of standards and guide- 
lines), supplemented by a daily 
dose of hand-holding and trou- 
bleshooting. Information cen- 
ters have been successful in 


calming users’ computer fears. 


Rip off hotel bills, airline tickets, 
invoices or any other type of form, 
up to six copies thick Datasouth 
Demand Document printers put 
them out day and night, and let 
you rip them off without losing the 
next form. 


ment printers feature bidirectional 
dot matrix printing at 180 cps. 
You can print to within % inch of 
the tear-off bar without affecting 
the next form. The push-button 
front panel and LED readout make quite a steal. 


Our printers exceptionally easy 


to use. 


There's a Datasouth Demand 
Document printer for almost any 
communications environment The 
DS 180 DD has standard Serial and 
Centronics-type parallel interfaces. 
The TX 5180 DD emulates the IBM 
5256, 5224 and 5225 printers in 
System 34/36/38 environments. 
And the CX 3180 DD emulates the 
IBM 3287 in 3270 environments. 

No matter what kind of form 
you're printing, there's a Datasouth 
printer that could be doing it better 


printers. 


So call us at 1-800-222-4528, and 
ask about our Demand Document 


When you consider all the 
money-saving advantages, its really 


AMERICA'S HIGH PERFORMANCE 
PRINTER COMPANY 


PO. Bax 240947, Charlotte, NC 28224, (704) 523-8500, Th 6843018, DASO UW SALES: 1-800-222-4528 SERVICE 1-800-438-5050, West Coast Office: (818) 702-9065 
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To a large extent, these suc- 
cesses have been achieved in 
spite of, rather than because of, 
MIS. Information centers have 
not been able to depend upon 
MIS for extensive support in 
their efforts. For a long time, 
info center professionals could 
look nowhere other than 
among themselves for expertise 
in selecting and using end-user 
computing technology. Even in 
places where DP staff viewed 
PCs as more than toys, most 
made no move from their main- © 
frame responsibilities to bone 
up on micros. 

As a result, many info cen- 
ters have operated as a separate 
entity within MIS with little 
connection to the rest of the 
MIS organization. 


in a state of transition. 

Management is beginning 
to ask questions about the 
benefits of information centers 
relative to their costs. These 
centers are learning that long- 
term survival may depend on 
the degree to which they help 
users apply computer technol- 
ogy to address business needs. 

In effect, info centers are 
becoming less technology driv-' 
en and more business driven. 
Succeeding in the next phase of 
information center evolution is 
going to require a much stron- 
ger working relationship be- 
tween the information center 
and the rest of MIS. Consider 
some of the following trends: 

@ Training. Some firms are 
beginning to question the effec- 
tiveness of separate information 
center and MIS training. 

Is it really the best use of 
limited resources to have the 
information center train users 
while the MIS training depart- 
ment trains programmers? Is it 
prudent to have the information 
center train programmers and 
users in PC technology while 
the MIS training department 
concentrates on mainframe- 
based training? 

This dichotomy is fading. 
The need for efficiency sug- 
gests that merging training 
functions into one MIS training 
group may be a sensible route 
for many companies. 

@ Support. Some organiza- 
tions are using a help desk 
concept as a support mecha- 
nism. The help desk, staffed by 
computer professionals with a 
range of expertise, provides the 
first line of support to users. 
Users can call a single number 
with any question relating to 
hardware, software, production, 
operations or applications. 

The sheer numbers of users _ 
within organizations has be- 
come more than most info cen- 
ters can support effectively. 
Furthermore, the sources of 
snafus are becoming trickier-to 
track as hardware and software 
interconnect. So, it no longer 
seems farfetched for the infor- 
mation center to take advantage 
of alternate sources of support 


| Fee centers are now 
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and to specialize in providing support 
for more advanced end-user computing 
needs that fall outside the scope of a 
help desk. 

@ Application development. One of 
the hotly debated, often highly emotion- 
al subjects among information center 
staff members is whether they should 

develop applications for users. Many 
info centers have been against this idea 
because they feel that users who become 
dependent on the information center for 
developed applications will never learn: 
to develop their own. But a growing 
number of information centers are con- 
vinced there is room for them to pro- 
‘mote user independence and build user 
skills while these centers continue to 
create applications to support certain 
needs. 

-Both views represent an opportunity 
for application developers because of the 
number of potential applications waiting 
to be developed. PCs are rapidly becom- 
ing a suitable, and in some cases opti- 
mal, vehicle for developing user-driven 
applications. But developing such appli- 
cations exceeds the abilities or inclina- 
tions of most users. Similarly, main- 
frame-based fourth-generation 

_ languages can be used to develop so- 
phisticated applications that users can’t 
develop themselves but that can be re- 
leased to users when completed. 

Some MIS organizations have re- 
sponded to these opportunities by estab- 
lishing departments responsible for the 
development of strategic information 
systems using fourth-generation lan- 
guages. These systems are designed and 
developed by MIS and turned over to the 
user to operate. Retaining responsibility 
for development has two kinds of bene- 
fits. Operationally, MIS can ensure that 
these systems are written with efficient 
well-tested code rather than with run- 
away logic that takes hours to retrieve a 
few records. Strategically, MIS can en- 
sure that such systems appropriately 
target business objectives. 

As a result of working with users 
from all corporate areas, an information 
center is in the ideal position to identify 
the overlapping needs of multiple areas 
and to recognize areas where specially 
developed applications can support busi- 
ness needs. 

@ Data retrieval. One of the most 
pressing information center responsibil- 
ities is gathering and reformatting data 
to make it usable and readily accessible 
to users. Rarely is production data ideal 
for user analysis; yet establishing a user- 
accessible environment on a large scale 
can be a development project of mam- 
moth proportions. Many info centers are 
not staffed with technical heavies capa- 
ble of such development. In addition, 
although information center staff is 
tuned into user needs and concerns, it is 
often not well versed in the idiosyncra- 
sies and complexities of the corporate 
data base environment. Building an ef- 
fective user environment, therefore, sug- 
gests a liaison of business analyst, data 
base and development experts from both 
the information center and MIS. 

@ Technology assessment. When 
personal computers first appeared on 
the scene, the information center was 
the only group that cared enough to find 
out what they were about. MIS wanted 
no part of this movement and took no 
part in it. As an extension of this early 
involvement in a leading-edge technol- 
ogy, information centers have played a 
key role in the selection and implemen- 
tation of micro-mainframe links and lo- 
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The information center still represents the 
enemy to DP because the center aids and 
abets end-user computing. 


cal-area networks. 

In some companies, the information 
center is becoming the focal point for 
the evaluation of new technologies such 
as voice recognition and expert systems. 
Yet, this role of technological guru is 
one that many information centers are ill 
equipped to handle alone. Organizations 
that have established technology review 
groups with representatives from the 


information center as well as application 
development, systems support, commu- 
nications and other areas are using an 
approach that is likely to become preva- 
lent. 

In spite of MIS reluctance to admit it 
and in spite of resistance at senior man- 
agement levels, end-user computing is 
the only exciting thing happening in 
data processing these days. Industry ob- 


servers spout predictions that end-user 
computing will make up anywhere from 
60% to 90% of all corporate computing 
by the early 1990s. Yet, to whatever 
extent these predictions are true, they 
don’t forecast doom for MIS. The chal- 
lenges of managing end-user computing 
are growing, and this is causing the 
dividing line between information cen- 
ters and the rest of MIS to become finer. 
There are some exciting times ahead for 
everyone. F 


Karten, president of Karten Associates 
of Randolph, Mass., is a former MIS 
and information center manager who 
now consults, lectures and writes on 
the management of end-user comput- 
ing. She has published more than 50 
articles on the issues of end-user com- 
puting. 


equipment, getting honest, objective 
advice about renting vs. leasing vs. 
buying can really be tough. 

Many companies aren’t equipped to 
give you that advice. For example, if they 
only lease equipment, they'll tell you 
leasing is in your best interest. Or 
renting. Or buying. 

You won't find that here. We handle 
leases, rentals and sales with equal 
expertise. Whether you want new or 
used personal computers, terminals, 
printers, or peripherals. And no matter 
when or where you need them. 

How does one company do all this? 

Well, behind Lisa Metric stands 


Leasametric, the most experienced best advice is to remember our name. 
rental/lease company in the industry. Leasametric—a company with the sys- 

Just talk to us. Expiain your equip- tems, the resources and the professional 
ment needs and financial situation. Well © know-how to put data communications 
help you assess the advantages of equipment to work for you—and keep 
leasing, renting and purchasing; then it working. 


customize the arrangements to fit your 
unique circumstances. That can mean 
anything from a short-term rental, toa 
lease-to-own agreement, to an outright 


purchase. 

We also offer expert maintenance 
and fast repairs, with many different 
service and maintenance arrangements 
to choose from. 

So if you'd like expert assistance in 
‘shaping your equipment acquisition, the 


LEASAMETRIC 


Northern California and Pacific 
Northwest—415-574-5797 
Southern California—1-800-638-854 
Rocky Mountains—1-800-638-7854 
Southeast —1-800-241-5841 
Central—1-800-323-4823 

Northeast 


1-800-221-0246 


Rent, lease or buy? 


For 


P'm Lisa Metric. 
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good, solid advice, call me. 
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The result was immediate” 
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not enough, deci 


EMC Corporation manufac- 
tures add-in memory and pe- 
ripheral controllers for IBM, 
DEC, Hewlett-Packard, Prime 
and Wang minicomputers and 
sells them directly to computer 
users. So the company decided 
to spread the word to MIS/DP 
directors by advertising in ven- 

dor/machine-specific publica- 
tions and in Computerworld. 
Says David W. Smith, Market- 
ing Services Manager for EMC, 
Computerworld was chosen for 
two reasons. 


First, EMC selected Computer- 
world to reinforce the compa- 
ny’s message in the minds of 
readers of machine-specific 
books and to get to the readers 
- who didn't see the ads in other 
publications. “One of our prod- 
uct managers pleaded for 
greater visibility and recogni- 
tion for his products — the ma- 
chine-specific books were not 


967-1350. CHICAGO/(312) 827-4433. 


ATLANTA/(404) 394-0758. DALLAS/(214) 
991-8366. LOS ANGELES/(714) 261-1230. 


SAN FRAKCISCO/(415) 421-7330. 


enough,” recalls David. "So we is coming directly from those 
decided to try Computerworld, ads; people are calling and 
and the resulf was immediate.” ordering, and that’s something 
The second reason is that you don’t find very often in this 
David has seen Computer- business. One caller actually 
world ranked as the best ordered three boards after 
MIS/DP multivendor book in reading our ad in Computer- 
machine-specific readership world. 
studies. Computerworld. We're helping 
: more suppliers reach more 
buyers more often in the com- 
“Compu fem sed d all puter market. We cover the en- 
tire computer world. Every 
week. We deliver the news, the 
ndor analysis and the audience. Just 
— ask David. 
Since EMC started advertising 
in Computerworld, the number Call your Computerworld rep- 
of phone inquiries actually resentative for all the facts. Or 
doubled, David revealed. call Ed Marecki, Vice Presi- 
Puterworld, business picks up 
tremendously. In fact, Compu- BMisa of Busi- 
of our more spectacular suc- trademark of Hewiett- Company. Prime is a 
cess stories,” he adds. “Business ot were 
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Satisfyin 


4 6 lan to put 
yourself out 
of business.” 
That is what I 
would advise 


the person who manages the in- 
formation center I once ran. I 
don’t suppose he would like the 
sound of that, and I don’t want - 
him to suspect me of ill will, but I 
do think that he and his col- 
leagues ought to be concentrat- 
ing on doing just that. 

Which is not to say this group 
is doing a bad job or that the 
information center was an unfor- 
tunate idea. What I mean is that 
today the goal of the information 
center should eliminate the need 
for its own existence. 

The information center was 
conceived when the majority of 
dollars spent on computing were 
concentrated in large systems, 
when Cobol was still thought of 
as a productivity tool and when 
personal computers were a hard- 
core hobbyist’s dream. An error 
message with more than one En- 
glish word in it was considered 
user-friendly. 

Today, more money is spent on 


micros than on any larger class of 
computers. Fourth-generation 
and natural languages are avail- 
able though still not widely used 
by DP professionals. And al- 
though it may not seem like it 
while tearing through shrink- 
wrap packaging, microcomputer 
software has become considerably 
easier to use. Moreover, the PC 
has made its way into the lay 
environment. Anyone who watch- 
es that other tube or reads the 
papers has gradually grown ac- 
customed to the machine. This 
demystification is of no small sig- 
nificance. 

More direct and sustained ex- 
posure to computers has become 
commonplace in the classroom. 
Fewer people entering the work 
force are computerphobic. We are 
moving into the era in which the 
old guard executives who associ- 
ated keyboards with secretaries 
are planning to retire. As a result 
of these factors, computing has 
outgrown the data processing de- 
partment. The information center 
has helped ease some of the 
growing pains. 

During the past 10 years, the 


information center has evolved 
beyond its original concept. That 
evolution can be characterized by 
the changing relation of the user 
to the computer. At first the com- 
puter was inaccessible to people 
outside the DP mystery guild. 
Then came interactive access 
through which people who had 
not spent the greater part of their 
lives in DP began to use the 
machine as a tool for working 
with information. 

Eventually, the computer will 
assume more of the conversation- 
al burden in these interactive ses- 
sions by questioning and making 
assumptions and associations to 
serve as an expert associate rath- 
er than a reluctant assistant. Un- 
til then, the information center 
fills that role. 

Because the task of expert as- 
sociate is so time-consuming, so 
greatly needed and so personally 
gratifying, it is very difficult for 
the staff of an information center 
to see much beyond that role. 
Difficult though it may be, to 
look beyond that role will become 
increasingly important as the 
general level of computer compe- 


tence grows and as the difficulty 
in using application software di- 
minishes. 

The center’s greatest strength, 
an end-user orientation, may turn 
into its greatest weakness. 

To keep from losing the forest for 
the trees, the information center 
should plan to broaden its scope 
to treat the organization as a user 
who requires assistance with the 
computer hardware to get the 
most value from available infor- 
mation. 

In the interim, a preliminary 
task involves reaching people 
within the MIS/DP department. 
Ironically, as information centers 
developed strategies and found 
tools for helping end users, those 
discoveries were rarely passed on 
to or accepted by member of 
MIS/DP. 

The problem was partly one of 
perception and partly one of poli- 
tics. To the extent that informa- 
tion centers were identified with 
the idea of end-user computing 
rather than the broader notion of 
increasing the productive use of 
computers, it is not surprising 
that information centers were not 
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Introducing the WYSEpc 286 Up to 80 Mb of disk storage 
and a brilliant new range and eight expansion slots give 
of display options. you everything you need for the 

3 : most demanding single-user 
applications, or to anchor the 
lution, together, in ex- —_ 


tremely high style. 
‘The WYSEpc 286 
goes from “normal” 
speed to full 10 MHz 
throttle — up to 25% faster , 
than an IBM Personal Computer =a 
AT— with the touch of a switch. most effective, | 
A new lineup of graphics monitors economical multi-user systems. 
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Combine the WYSEpc 286 — is acompany that ships more ter- 
with the WY-530 monochrome or _minals than anybody but IBM° 
WY-630 color monitor and get Call toll-free or write, today, 
outstanding performance. For for more information. 
enhanced color graphics, move up 
to the WY-640 EGA monitor. Or, 


bring CAD and desktop publish- 

ing applications into better focus, WYS ic 
price-Wyse and pixel-Wyse, with 

the WY-700 high resolution YOU NEVER REGRET A WYSE DECISION. 
graphics display 

(as shown with 


the WYSEpc 286 
at left). 
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WYSEpc 286, you ‘ 
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accepted by DP personnel. The 
role of organizational politics in 
a realm of highly trained profes- 
sionals need hardly be men- 
tioned. 


Yet, the MIS department 
represents one of the most im- 
portant potential clients of the 
information center. An informa- 
tion center should be more at- 
tractive to managers and execu- 
tives than to any other class of 
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users — and most attractive to 
managers in MIS/DP. 

When the kinds of tools 
found in the information center 
are aimed specifically at DP 
professionals, the result is 
sometimes called the develop- 
ment center. But whatever the 
name, the idea is to use the 
power of the computer against 
its own inherent complexity. 
Passing that test will be neces- 
sary if the information center is 
to position itself for the kind of 


broad service that will lead to 
its disappearance. 

While information process- 
ing has always gone on in all 
parts of an organization, the 
cost and difficulty of automat- 
ing certain aspects of that pro- 
cessing resulted in the concen- 
tration of equipment and 
computing expertise in central 
data processing departments. 
As the economies of scale are 
shifting to what is called the 
economies of small and as the 


expertise is more widely dis- 
persed, the information center 
can play a pivotal role in help- 
ing coordinate the distribution 
of processing throughout an 
organization. 


he information process- 

ing infrastructure in 

most organizations today 
is multilayered. The mainframe 
still holds central position. Su- 
perminicomputers serve as se- 
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nior systems in smaller organi- 
zations or as the primary 
processor in business units 
within larger corporations. 
Minicomputers and supermicros 
often serve specific departmen- 
tal applications. Microcomput- 
ers connected via local-area net- 
works provide service to 
working groups within depart- 
ments. Individual PCs support 
stand-alone applications and 
serve as terminals to larger sys- 
tems. 

The complexity introduced 
by installing systems from dif- 
ferent classes and from different 
vendors has been an argument 
powerful enough to prevent 
such installations in some orga- 
nizations. 

The economies-of-scale ar- 
gument has further helped car- 
ry the day in favor of the main- 
frame mavens. But the full 
range of computing options is 
too rich not to take advantage 
of, even at the risk of fragmen- 
tation and isolation. 

As valuable as it has been for 
the information center to dis- 
tribute knowledge of comput- 
ing, it will become increasingly 
important for it to help unify 
the organization’s approach to 
data management. With its 
knowledge of information re- 
sources and the needs of indi- 
viduals and departments, the in- 
formation center is uniquely 
positioned to grow into this 
role. 


The nuts and bolts 


The mandate of many infor- 
maticn centers seems to have 
been “‘know your tools,” but 
nuts and bolts are, finally, more 
important than screwdrivers 
and wrenches. By concentrating 
on the data and working to 
build a coherent approach to 
gathering, maintaining and us- 
ing that data, the information 
center can move itself into a 
pivotal place in coordinating 
the development of an effective 
corporatewide information sys- 
tem. 

It is toward this end that 
information centers should be 
directed. 

The increasing knowledge of 
end users, the gradual improve- 
ment of software and the grow- 
ing importance of strategic in- 
formation management all 
argue for the integration of the 
information center ideals into 
the MIS/DP department — 
and for the transformation of 
both into the much broader role 
of information resource man- 
agement. 

So, to the information cen- 
ters managers of today I would 
say: Plan to put youself out of 
business — and give yourself a 
big raise when you succeed. [FI 


Makita, former manager of the 
administrative information 
center at Indiana University in 
Bloomington, Ind., is a senior 
research analyst with Interna- 
tional Data Corp., a Framing- 
ham, Mass.-based research 
concern. 
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SPECIAL SECTION: 
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hese are not great 
days for information 
centers in general. 
More control from 
MIS, spending and 
hiring freezes and a creeping 
wait-and-see attitude have taken 
their toll on info center indepen- 
dence and risk taking. Under 
pressure from MIS, information 
centers are standardizing on few- 
er products and placing greater 
emphasis on security and testing. 
“There’s a trade-off with this 
new attitude,” explains David B. 
Phillips, an ex-information center 
manager and now president of 
David Phillips Associates, Inc., a 
West Hempstead, N.Y., consult- 
ing firm specializing in informa- 
tion centers. ““‘Two years ago, 
many information centers were 
chaotic in their product introduc- 
tions. Some places would have 10 
or 15 spreadsheet programs float- 
ing around. I used to dread the 
day a personal computing publi- 
cation arrived at the office, be- 
cause users always wanted the 
products the magazine reviewed. 
They can’t go back to those days, 
and that’s probably a good thing. 


“On the other hand, some of 
the spirit of experimentation is 
gone. In many ways, information 
centers are even more entrenched 
now in acquisition, training and 
support functions. The trend to 
caution is blocking their progres- 
sion to a more strategic role in 
companies.” 

Phillips says there is a good 
reason for the current cautious 
attitude of many info centers. 

“In 1985 and 1986, informa- 
tion centers got called on the 
carpet to explain why they pur- 
chased thousands of PCs. The 
boss asked tough questions: How 
effective are the PCs? What bene- 
fits have they brought? Many info 
center managers went back chas- 
tened with a new edict from 
above: Cut back.” 

While info centers have been 
looking longer and harder at new 
products, some product areas are 
heating up, some cooling off and 
others still going strong after sev- 
eral years. 

Info center mainstays include 
mainframe data base management 
systems (DBMS) from Informa- 
tion Builders, Inc. (Focus) and 


SAS Institute, Inc. (SAS); spread- 
sheet programs like Lotus Devel- 
opment Corp. 1-2-3 and Ashton- 
Tate Framework; and the 
ubiquitous Irma plug-in commu- 
nications boards from Digital 
Communications Associates, Inc. 
Both SAS and Focus have been 
available for a number of years. 
They first became popular within 
corporate MIS, which found them 
useful products when more info 
center-supported users wished to 
handle some of their own data 
retrieval and programming using 
mainframe data. Focus and SAS 
caught on with end users because 
they contain fourth-generation 
tools to make programming easi- 
er. 
“SAS is simply a good number 
cruncher and handles things like 
regression analysis,” says Dennis 
Pracht, information center man- 
ager at the Defense Systems Divi- 
sion of the Northrop Corp., Roll- 
ing Meadows, Ill. “It can also 
upload and download from the 
mainframe. SAS and Focus are 
menu oriented. They have their 
own internal format and can re- 
trieve data from a variety of data 


bases. We looked at some fourth- 
generation languages for user 
programming, but I think a lot of 
them are overrated. You can do 
some good programming with 
SAS and Focus, and everything’s 
in one package.” 

Another popular DBMS with 
info centers is Ramis, from Martin 
Marietta Data Systems. 

“Our people use Ramis for cre- 
ating data bases on an [IBM] 
mainframe,”’ explains Ed Katter- 

_son, a vice-president and manager 
‘of micro support at Manufactur- 
ers Bank in Detroit. ‘‘Most of the 
mainframe access is through 
[IBM] 3270 terminals. Using 
dumb terminals leaves little room 
for creativity on the user side, but 
Ramis provides enough pieces to 
get some good data bases togeth- 
Almost all the info center man- 
agers Computerworld Focus 
spoke with have either installed 
or are thinking of installing PC 
versions of these mainframe pack- 
ages to bring some of their data 
massaging capabilities closer to 
users. 


“We find good and bad points 


DAVE RIDLEY 
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in this arrangement,” notes Pete Van- 
Arsdale, manager of MIS services at U.S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co., Cincinnati. 
“With programs like [Information Build- 
ers’] PC Focus you can only link one PC 
to the mainframe per package. It gets 
expensive. You also need several sepa- 
rate diskettes to make the connection 
work. The good side is that the micro-to- 
mainframe arrangement is handled 
through one company instead of having 
to tie together a number of vendors’ 
equipment.” 

It doesn’t always work, however. 
George Buono, a vice-president at Manu- 
facturers Bank, says the company had 
trouble getting adequate PC-to-main- 
frame communications as promised 
through Execucom Systems Corp.’s In- 
teractive Financial Planning System, a 
decision support system residing on 
both IBM mainframes and PCs. 

“Our credit analysts had all kinds of 
problems getting the right data to and 
from the mainframe,” Buono explains. 
“It was crucial. The bank runs on finan- 
cial analysis and ‘what-if’ projections. 
Finally we went out and bought some 
Irma boards. That worked.” 


Micro-mainframe links in demand 


Micro-to-mainframe links are classi- 
fied by Phillips as a hot market with 
information centers, and the recent In- 
formation Center Conference & Exposi- 
tion held in Anaheim, Calif., seemed to 
bolster his point. On the trade floor the 
handful of products unveiled by vendors 
emphasized micro-to-mainframe commu- 
nications. It is also a field that Phillips 
classifies as rife with confusion, clut- 
tered with vendors whose products have 
proved disappointing to date. 

“A number of factors are influencing 
micro-to-mainframe links in info cen- 
ters,”” according to Phillips. “‘On the one 
hand you have this concern from MIS 
about good built-in security with third- 
party micro-to-mainframe packages. On 
the other is the strong dynamic that is 
pushing users to interact with the data 
from other users within their depart- 
ments, outside their departments, some- 
times even corporatewide. 
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“This is where the tension lies. Users 
are more sophisticated. Until the PC 
explosion, users were more conservative 
because they only knew about their own 
data on the mainframe. Now they realize 
how interdependent they are on the data 
from other company sources. MIS wants 
to pull in the reigns on communications, 
and users want to open it up.” 

Micro-to-mainframe links are an im- 
portant area of communications that 
Phillips maintains is causing a bit of a 
falling out between info center managers 
and end users. 


entry and general market disappoint- 
ment with its Token-Ring Network has 
also helped put a drag on the LAN 
market, compounded by the lack of 
good de facto standards and security in 
networking software. 

Phillips adds that he is in touch with 
a number of companies that have in- 
stalled LANs, “but most are small and 
on a pilot basis,”’ he says. “LANs are 
being scrutinized because info center 
managers know they are some ef the 
hardest pieces of office automation to 
cost-justify.”” 


‘Many info center managers went back 
chastened with a new edict from above: Cut 
back.’ 


— David Phillips 
David Phillips Associates, Inc. 


“Info center managers are squeezed 
in the middle,” Phillips says. “Managers 
have seen some of their solidarity with 
users fade over micro-to-mainframe ac- 
cessibility. The whole problem has car- 
ried over into local-area networks [LAN], 
which are more recent. It’s one of the 
reasons why LAN sales are stumbling.” 

A large part of the confusion with 
micro-to-mainframe communications is 
the complexity of the market. Plug-in 
boards are popular, Phillips says, but 
more users are seeing just how poorly 
they handle data extraction. 

Another problem with micro-to-main- 
frame links, Phillips adds, is that no one 
vendor has yet risen to the top with the 
obvious solution of choice. 

The same applies to LANs. Despite 
the success of such LAN vendors as 
Ungermann-Bass, Inc., 3Com Corp., 
Corvus Systems, Inc. and Novell, Inc., 
Phillips claims the fact that there are 
still no clear-cut LAN market leaders 
has definitely hurt their prospects with 
information centers. IBM’s delayed LAN 


Other products that have all but fall- 
en to the info center wayside include 
integrated software packages such as 
Lotus’s Framework and Symphony, 
which Phillips says users consider hard 
to use. They also sacrifice functionality 
at the expense of melding spreadsheet, 
data base management system, graphics, 
word processing and communications. 
Two integrated software products that 
seem to have found acceptance with 
users, however, are IBM’s Topview and 
The Software Group’s Enable. 

Project management software, which 
Phillips says was a hot area with info 
centers two years ago, has faded in that 
market, but ironically, the slack has 
been picked up by many MIS managers 
who can now be seen at PCs putting 
together Pert and Gantt charts, resource 
spreadsheets and “what-if” analyses us- 
ing products like Microsoft Corp.’s Proj- 
ect and the Harvard Project Manager. 

One key product area with informa- 
tion centers is desktop publishing, 
which is also putting some stand-alone 
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PC graphics software programs on the 
defensive. 

A big reason desktop publishing ap- 
peals to many info center managers is 
that its cost savings can be more easily 
defined than savings with many other 
office automation technologies. Another 
plus is that desktop publishing can be 
accomplished with the installed PC base 
with little additional equipment required, 
except for perhaps a laser printer for 
quality output. 

Desktop publishing also presents info 
center managers with a bargaining 
wedge to get more PCs into corpora- 
tions. Because savings through desktop 
publishing can be quantified, many cor- 
porations can allow the purchase of new 
PCs on a publishing basis alone. Once 
they’re installed, however, the PCs can 
also be used for a variety of purposes 
outside of producing newsletters and 
reports. 

Once the domain of dedicated sys- 
tems, PC-based stand-alone publishing 
software has climbed out of the word 
processing past and reached a new level 
of graphics sophistication. Software 
firms such as Knowledge Engineering, 
Manhattan Graphics Corp. and Ventura. 
Software, Inc. are leaders in this market. 


The role of computer-based training 


Computer-based training (CBT) has 
snuck into many info centers as a means 
to off-load some of the burden of orient- 
ing and training users on new micro 
software. Companies such as Deltak, 
Inc., SRI International, Inc. and Ad- 
vanced Systems, Inc. can provide soft- 
ware training programs covering most of 
the front-running commercial software 
packages as well as on-site training. 

The market for CBT is growing as 
info centers feel the effects of cutbacks 
and staff shortages. A recent survey of 
1,000 info centers in Fortune 1000 com- 
panies conducted by Crwth Computer 
Coursewares, a Los Angeles-based CBT 
firm, indicated that 57% of the info 
centers were currently using some form 
of CBT, while another 25% were explor- 
ing the possibility. 

The main factor behind CBT, accord- 
ing to respondents, is individualized 
training because one-on-one training in 
most info centers is virtually impossible. 

Not all companies are enamored of 
CBT, however. 

“We use some Deltak courses,” U.S. 
Industrial Chemical’s VanArsdale says, 
“but for the most part we don’t like to 
rely on formalized, outside training. 
We’ve found it better to develop our 
own quality training system using Fo- 
cus. it’s more immediate and accessible, 
and we understand how it’s going to 
relate to our business.” —_. 

Such products are only part of the 
big info center picture, however. Com- 
munications in info centers is as much a 
concern today between info center man- 
agers and MIS as it is between micros 
and mainframes. Probably more. It’s a 
question of survival. 

A recent information center confer- 
ence, for example, focused much more 
on how to communicate to MIS the 
benefits of info centers than how to 
improve the lot of the end user. 

“Information centers are at a cross- 
roads,” Phillips concludes. “They have 
to adapt and become data administrators 
with MIS, not just a support facility. If 
they don’t, they'll die.” 


Kolodziej is a Computerworld Focus se- 
nior writer. 
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CORPORATE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Hale Dorr: 


Suits Its 
Needs 


The Boston law firm of Hale & Dorr is the image of 
the conservative legal profession. But when it came 
time to implement an office automation solution, 
the firm made a winning case for innovation. 


n the typically conservative 
legal profession, Hale & 
Dorr can be considered an 
innovator. The law firm be- 
came one of the first prac- 
tices to use a computer when it in- 
stalled an IBM System/3 in the 
mid-1960s. And when Hale & 
Dorr moved to office automation 
in 1980-81, the company’s first re- 
quirement was that the software 
run on an arguably commercial 
operating system — Unix. 

Founded in 1918, Hale & Dorr 
is, by its own account, the largest 
law firm in Boston. It has more 
than 220 lawyers and nearly dou- 
ble that number of employees in 
support roles including secretari- 
al, paralegal, financial and data 
processing. The law firm has a 
general practice that concentrates 
on corporate litigation and real es- 
tate. “‘We probably have the larg- 
est litigation [practice] of any firm 
in the Northeast outside of New 
York,”’ says John Wescott, a se- 
nior partner and assistant manag- 
ing partner at Hale & Dorr. 

Being a long-term computer 
user is helpful, explains Wescott, 
who has helped plan and manage 
Hale & Dorr’s system. In a busi- 
ness sense his talent is useful be- 
cause a number of Hale & Dorr’s 
clients are high-tech companies. 
“I think most attorneys with tech- 


nology clients 
like to feel that 
they are partici- 
pating in the re- 
cent _technol- 
ogy,” he says. 
However, it 
was internal, 
not external, re- 
quirements that 
caused the firm 
to purchase its 
first computer 
almost two de- 
cades ago. At 
the time, Hale 
& Dorr in- 
stalled an IBM 


recalls. “Even 
by adding oper- 
ators we could 
not keep up 
with the work.” 
The problem 
persisted, he 
says, even when 
the company 
had people 
working 24 
hours day, 
seven days a 
week. 

Part of the 
problem was 
that there was 
no word pro- 


System/3 
handle several 
DP applications, including record 
tracking, bookkeeping and man- 
aging a compensation system de- 
signed 10 years earlier by one of 
Hale & Dorr’s managing partners, 
Reginald Heber Smith. 

By 1980, the firm decided that 
it needed to upgrade its data pro- 
cessing functions and install an 
OA system. Hale & Dorr’s data 
processing needs began to exceed 
the capacity of its System /3. The 
company also had a separate word 
processing center that was grow- 
ing rapidly but could not keep up 
with demands. ‘‘We had more than 
400 documents a day,’’ Wescott 


John Wescott, a senior partner and 
assistant manager at Hale & Dorr 


cessing outside 
the center. 
“Secretaries had IBM Selectrics,”’ 
Wescott says. At the same time, 
some secretaries were not being 
fully utilized. ‘We had one of the 
highest secretary-to-attorney ra- 
tios of any law firm in the coun- 
try,” Wescott states. pride 
ourselves on that because it in- 
creases the productivity of law- 
yers. However, a lot of secretaries 
were just sitting around.”’ 

The Hale & Dorr solution con- 
sisted of two parts. First, it relied 
on a system the firm set up in 
1977 in which secretarial clusters 
were responsible for a group of 
lawyers. Within these clusters, 


secretaries were expected to share 
work evenly. Secondly, when it 
looked at new computing systems, 
Hale & Dorr decided to include of- 
fice automation and provide termi- 
nals to all secretaries. 

Back on the data processing 
side, the firm realized that it would 
have to reprogram everything 
even if it purchased another IBM 
system. A consultant working 
with the company suggested that 
Hale & Dorr install Unix-based 
computers. “‘The consultant felt 
that Unix would give us more soft- 
ware portability so that in the fu- 
ture we wouldn’t have to repro- 
gram,” Wescott says. 

Wescott and Jack Cogan, now 
chairman of Hale & Dorr, worked 
with a consultant for nearly six 
months, educating themselves on 
computer systems and strategies. 
In deciding on a system, they were 
finally influenced by Davis Polk & 
Wardwell, a large New York firm 
that Wescott considers a pioneer 
in computers. The New York law 
firm was using Digital Equipment 
Corp. VAXs running a Unix-based 
OA system that was supplied by a 
client, Interactive Systems Corp. 
of Santa Monica, Calif. Wescott 
and Cogan decided to recommend 
to Hale & Dorr the same OA sys- 
tem running on two VAXs. 

The next step was getting Hale 
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& Dorr to purchase the system. “‘All ma- 
jor decisions like that are made by the 
partners as a whole,” Wescott explains. 
Both Cogan and Wescott felt that the law 
office was the perfect place for an OA sys- 
tem. “We do so much documentation, 
and a lot of the work was already being 
done by word processing. We also share a 
lot of common information on billing and 
client matters,” Wescott explains. 


‘Convinced we should be aggressive’ 


However, the partners at Hale & Dorr 
were reluctant to commit to such a large 
expenditure, Wescott notes. “It was 
largely because of [Cogan’s] leadership 
that we were able to implement the sys- 
tem. He had a lot of knowledge in the use 
of computers and was convinced we 
should be aggressive,”’ he says. 

After getting the green light, Hale & 
Dorr configured a system with two VAX- 
11/750s running the OA software used 
at Davis Polk & Wardwell. The firm soon 
discovered, though, that the software did 


not meet its needs. Because the program. 


was provided by a client of Davis Polk & 
Wardwell, the New York law firm had all 
the resources of the company at its dis- 
posal, Wescott says. “For us it might not 
be the same kind of relationship.” 

The firm then reevaluated the capabili- 
ties it wanted in an office automation sys- 
tem and looked at what Unix vendors had 
to offer. ‘We wanted something that sec- 
retaries and attorneys who had never had 
any experience with word processing 
could use,” Wescott explains. According 
to Wescott, the most complete office 
automation system based on Unix was. 
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Computer Consoles, Inc.’s (CCI) Office 
Power. In January 1982 Hale & Dorr 
worked out a deal with CCI to run the 
software on the firm’s VAX equipment. 

Hale & Dorr’s Office Power version 
does not have a lot of the capabilities that 
today’s versions have, Wescott says, par- 
ticularly features like footnotes and a 
broader character set generally used in a 
legal office. However, the system has 
evolved greatly since 1982, he notes. 
“CCI has been quite responsive, and be- 
ing one of the early customers, we served 
as input to a lot of changes.” 

Having solved its OA software prob- 


er 5s were pretty reliable,” Wescott says, 
“but there were too many logistical prob- 
lems in backing up that many machines.” 
The firm now has five Power 6/32s. 

Hale & Dorr’s DP needs were also ex- 
panding, and the firm added a VAX 8600 
and a Microvax II to the 11/750s. With 
CCI machines handling the Unix-based 
OA applications, the firm now has VMS 
running on all three VAX minicomputers. 
The Microvax II still runs Unix and serves 
as a gateway between the DEC and CCI 
computers. “‘We basically have the Pow- 
er 6/32s on an Ethernet local-area net- 
work and the VAXs on Decnet,”’ Wescott 


‘Tf you give lawyers a powerful tool, and it’s 
capable of making their work simpler, they'll 
find ways of using it.’ 


lem, Hale & Dorr next discovered that it 
was quickly using up the resources of the 
two VAXs, Wescott says. As a result, the 
firm decided to put its OA applications on 
CCI minicomputers. “We started testing 
CCI’s Power 5/20 in 1983, and we 
bought 26 Power 5s that year,”’ Wescott 
says. “Each had 15 to 20-terminals at- 
tached to it.”” By the end of 1984, the 
firm networked the Power 5s, but by 
June 1985, Hale & Dorr began replacing 
them with CCI’s Power 6/32. “The Pow- 
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explains, “‘and some Hale & Dorr mem- 
bers have written software that allows the 
Microvax to transfer files between the 
CCI and DEC machines.” In addition, all 
terminals are connected to trunk cabling 
that goes to a Micom Systems, Inc. Intel- 
ligence switch that allows users to go be- 
tween the Power 6/32s and the VAXs. 


Fear of rejection 


In setting up the system, Wescott 
says, there were some concerns about 
how it would change the office and how 
well it would be received. Many of those 
concerns proved unfounded. In fact, 
there are more than 400 users, nearly 
two-thirds of the office, utilizing the com- 
puters. This compares with the 30 to 40 
users on the system in 1983. 

Because it has worked out well, Wes- 
cott says, Hale & Dorr has had a constant 
backlog of attorneys wanting terminals. 
“] have a waiting list to decide who gets 
terminals and who doesn’t.” In determin- 
ing candidates, Wescott explains that he 
allocates terminals based on computer 
experience. Many associates and younger 
attorneys have gotten terminals over 
partners because they are used to work- 
ing with computers. ‘“‘We’ve tried to give 
them to the people who are going to use 
them the most.” 

A primary concern of the firm has been 
how easily users could be trained. ‘‘As it 
turned out, training has never been much 
of a problem. After CCI brought in the 
initial system, we’ve done all the training 
internally,’ Wescott says. Hale & Dorr 
chose two of its leading word processors 
to become in-house trainers. They pro- 
vide four half days of training for secre- 
taries. After this course, Wescott notes, 
most secretaries are operating effectively. 
In addition, he says, the course seems to 
improve their productivity and eliminate 
a lot of drudgery from their jobs. 

Attorneys usually receive less training 
and on a more customized basis. Many at- 
torneys prefer informal training by con- 
sulting secretaries. There is byplay 
among secretaries showing attorneys 
word processing skills, he says. 

Most people at Hale & Dorr use termi- 
nals, but some lawyers use personal com- 
puters as well, particularly when they 
work from home. The firm also uses PCs 
for applications that are readily available. 

Additionally, some clients and busi- 
nesses have terminals or PCs with which 
they can dial into Hale & Dorr’s system. 


For example, the bank has a personal 
computer that uses terminal emulation to 
draw information from the firm’s system, 
Wescott says. Then the bank draws pay- 
roll checks based on that information. 
Attorneys at Hale & Dorr have just re- 
cently bégun using Office Power’s VRS 
Search, a package that incorporates in- 
terfaces to the Westlaw and Lexis data 
bases as well as interfaces to telexes. 
Westlaw and Lexis have been commonly 


‘used for several years. However, before 


incorporating CCI’s VRS Search, the firm 
relied on proprietary terminals supplied 
by the data base companies. 


ne applications problem that 

Hale & Dorr hasn’t resolved yet is 

the benefit of developing’ pack- 
ages in-house vs. purchasing out-of- 
house software. ‘“We tried to develop our 
own packages in some areas and found it 
didn’t help,’’ Wescott says. On the other 
hand, he notes, “We could buy what 
packages were available, all of which 
have their drawbacks. When we bring a 
new package that somebody else did for 
law firms, we generally find out that we 
do things differently.” 

Instead of new application packages, 
Wescott explains, the firm requires more 
input from lawyers using generic tools on 
the system to provide tailored applica- 
tions. “If you give lawyers a powerful 
tool, and it’s capable of making their 
work simpler, they’ll find ways of using 
it.” Already, Hale & Dorr has begun de- 
veloping a number of applications that 
use the tools of Office Power. Several of 
these applications are created using 
CCI’s User-Defined Applications Pro- 
gram. “‘People have used that for setting 
up chronologies and litigation cases or 
indexing and retrieving documents,” 
Wescott explains. 


A computer buff 


One attorney who has used Office 
Power tools to create several tailored pro- 
grams for the office is Robert Mack. 
“He’s a real computer buff,” Wescott 
says. ‘We have some of his programs, 
called Mack Tools, on the system.”” Mack 
also prepares instruction sheets, Wescott 
notes. One such program is a Red Line 
package that is used to mark the changes 
made from one draft to another. This is a 
process lawyers have traditionally done 
on paper. Mack, who is a real estate law- 
yer, has also developed a real estate in- 
dexing system. 

To document the system the firm pro- 
vides its own book of Hale & Dorr appli- 
cations and CCI’s Office Power manual. 
And to inform users about new tools or 
software upgrades the firm is beginning a 
newsletter. In addition to new tools, Hale 
& Dorr hopes to get input on other capa- 
bilities users would like to have. “Then 
we could allocate our resources to see 
which we could develop ourselves, and 
CCI might want to do some.” 

Overall, users seem to be pleased with 
the office automation system. But imple- 
menting it before the OA market matured 
probably added costs in time, effort and 
dollars, Wescott admits. However, he 
says, the firm was right getting in early. 
“We could have waited five years until it 
had evolved. Then we could have bought 
it all at the same time,” he says. “But 
then we wouldn’t have the five years of 
greater knowledge and sophistication on 
the part of our user community.” 


Hurst is a Computerworld Focus senior 
writer. 
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Good 


What 


Ails You? 


GEOFF O'CONNELL 


sing information 

systems as a com- 

petitive weapon has 

become a legitimate, 

if not essential, 
business issue. Corporations are 
looking for information technol- 
ogies that will not only act as this 
weapon but will also automate and 
integrate an enterprise’s applica- 
tion portfolio. 

No single tool or approach has 
been proven fully capable of sus- 
taining an attack on the seemingly 
infinite applications backlog. But 
something dramatic has begun to 
happen as many information sys- 
tem organizations search for a co- 


hesive element in a systems inte- 
gration strategy. The data base 
concept is experiencing a renais- 
sance. Old values like data re- 
source management and data-driv- 
en application design — 
considered too time consuming to 
support new, fourth-generation 
approaches — are reemerging as 
both framework and foundation 
for integrated, data-driven system 
projects. 

For many corporations, the data 
base has been primarily a techni- 
cal, background issue in the devel- 
opment of data processing sys- 
tems. As the frequency and 
intensity of industry experiences 


with fourth-generation, integrated 
software increases, the mythical 
nature of the corporate data base 
concept is being transformed. A 
data base should now be ap- 
proached as a pragmatic strategy 
for planning, designing and imple- 
menting integrated, data-oriented 
systems that are key to a business 
growth plan. 

Software technology is clearly 
an important dimension of both a 
data-base-oriented systems strate- 
gy and the effective use of a data 
architecture. Application genera- 
tors, information generators, rela- 
tional data base management sys- 
tems (DBMS), data dictionaries 
and so on are essential elements of 
a systems technology architecture 
component of an information ar- 
chitecture. 

The practical implementation of 
relational products like IBM’s 
DB2 is emerging as a key manage- 
ment issue with regard to informa- 
tion systems. Management is con- 
sidering whether DB2 will be the 
enabling technology in a particu- 
lar installation so that systems in- 
tegration projects will rise above 
the muddle. 

Corporation are asking tactical 
questions like the following re- 
garding DBMS: 

® Should there be one or more 
DBMS? 

® Is there a_ performance 
threshold for relational DBMS? 

® Does a successful transition 
to an integrated, data-driven envi- 
ronment employing a variety of 
IBM and non-IBM application de- 
velopment and information pro- 
cessing tools depend on an indus- 
try-standard, data manipulation / 


definition language such as SQL? 

The answers to those ques- 
tions? More than one DBMS is OK, 
probably not and probably yes. 

A brief analysis of the demo- 
graphics of the IBM DBMS user 
will bring to light important items 
for organizations contemplating a 
relational DBMS implementation 
and/or a transition to an informa- 
tion architecture environment. 

In July 1985 the number of 
DB2 licenses became substantial, 
but users were undertaking little 
production activity and were not 
seriously considering migration 
from IBM IMS to DB2. 

By early 1986 three significant 
things happened. First, major in- 
stallations did begin moves to re- 
place IMS or complement it with a 
second DBMS. Here, DB2 was the 
DBMS of choice but non-IBM 
DBMS products also fared quite 
well. Second, a definite shift to 
production transaction processing 
applications built with DB2 was 
under way. Third, a viable SQL in- 
terface in both IBM products and 
non-IBM superstars such as Infor- 
mation Builders, Inc. Focus began 
to emerge. 

By mid ’86, strategic delibera- 
tions about DB2 and its relation- 
ship to IMS gave way to tactical 
deployment of the technology. 
The growing list of non-IBM, 
fourth-generation language tools 
that supported SQL further fueled 
this deployment. For those IMS in- 
stallations that installed DB2, the 
lion’s share of new development 
focused on DB2, except for ex- 
tremely high-volume, mission-crit- 
ical applications. 

As 1986 enters its twilight, the 
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DB2 user population has reached the 
multiple hundreds level (as an evasive 
IBM spokesman referred to the 900-plus 
enterprises that have installed DB2). 

In turn, the IMS user base has begun a 
gradual erosion that will ultimately settle 
in the range of 900 to 1,000 enterprises 
continuing to use IMS well into the 
1990s. DB2 appears on its way to the 
IBM target of multiple thousands of us- 
ers and will gain 80% of the current IMS 
base. 


Other vendors, take heart 


Applied Data Research, Inc. (ADR), 
Computer Corporation of America, Cin- 
com Systems, Inc., Cullinet Software, 
Inc. and Software AG of North America, 
Inc., take heart. As the focus on integrat- 
ed, data-driven systems supported by re- 
lational DBMS technology intensifies, us- 
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ers are not necessarily looking for 
DB2-only solutions. 

But what about DB2 applications? 

Four major categories of use can be 
identified for the 900-plus DB2 users as 
follows: 

e DB2 as an experiment. Perhaps too 
much has been made of IBM’s six-month, 
free-trial program for DB2 by competi- 
tors looking to undermine industry confi- 
dence in the product. On the other hand, 
the try-it-you’ll-like-it tactic has worked. 
A reasonable guestimate suggests that 
one-third of the current DB2 user base is 
experimenting with DB2. In many cases, 
the experimentation creates a second cat- 
egory of DB2 applications. 

¢ DB2 as a repository for metadata. 
As organizations invest heavily in data 
analysis/modeling projects, they find 
something missing — a place to put the 


data contained in data models. What bet- 
ter place to store relationship data than in 
a relational DBMS? 

Before actual application projects 
were attempted with DB2, it became the 
repository of data structures that an ap- 
plication would operate against, a direc- 
tory of information available to users and 
a mechanism for positioning SQL not as a 
fourth-generation language but as a ba- 
sic data definition/manipulation and 
control language. 

Several major international banks out- 
side the U.S. have viewed this repository 
capability as the first step in a relatively 
complete migration from IMS to DB2 
over a several-year period. 

¢ DB2 asa first DBMS for an installa- 
tion. There are a surprising number of in- 
stallations that have never even flirted 
with a DBMS or have let a DBMS go dor- 
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mant that have also implemented DB2 as 
their primary data base technology. 
These organizations use DB2 for a broad 
variety of applications that defy defini- 
tions like “production” and user” 
and give new meaning to the concept of 
integrated, data-driven systems. On the 
downside, many of these installations 
jumped headlong into DB2 and did not 
heed the words of E. F. Codd and other 
relational gurus. 

© DB2 as an architecture for systems 
integration. A number of DB2 users are 
mature and sophisticated technology im- 
plementers. In these situations, an enter- 
prise’s application portfolio may be quite 
stable, particularly at the transaction 
processing level. As new requirements for 
these production applications develop, 
the need for distributed data access (from 
a personal computer, departmental sys- 
tem or both) and/or a tighter integration 
between transaction processing and ana- 
lytical/reporting/query functions be- 
comes more prevalent given advances in 
other technology areas (workstations; 
the departmental systems arena where 
Digital Equipment Corp. has made a dra- 
matic resurgence of late; and the office 


What is the 
Achilles’ heel of 
DB2? No surprise 
here; it is clearly 
the application 
generator area. 


systems environment and its interrela- 
tionship with traditional data process- 
ing). 

While DB2 cannot support all these 
requirements, many users are employing 
it as both an enabling technology and a 
strategic framework for integrating infor- 
mation systems. DB2 is allowing many 
users to recognize that a practical imple- 
mentation of relational technology can be 
a driving force in architecture-oriented 
efforts. 


haps more importantly, with SQL 

must be carefully considered. The 
dual DBMS (IMS and DB2) structure re- 
mains a focal point of IBM’s data systems 
strategy. With a subtle intensity, the fo- 
cus is shifting toward DB2 as a complete 
data base system. The continued support 
of IMS is an important technical consid- 
eration because it appears that IMS will 
figure prominently in IBM’s long-range, 
large systems strategy, if only for a select 
group of enterprises that fit the large-sys- 
tems, high-volume transaction process- 
ing mold. Release 2 of DB2 has all but 
eliminated serious concern over DB2’s 
performance. 

The Achilles’ heel of DB2? No sur- 
prise; it is clearly the application genera- 
tor area. The trade-offs between IBM ap- 
plication development tools and 
independent offerings that are more pow- 
erful are becoming clearer. IBM Cross 
System Product (CSP) is not a bad tool. 
But, it certainly does not provide the 
same opportunity for productivity im- 
provement as other products (with the 
important caveat that tools are just tools 


i=: direction with DB2 and, per- 
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— there is more to an application devel- 
opment productivity effort). 

A good example of why CSP does not 
provide productivity improvement? It 
does not have a reasonable interface with 
DB2. Furthermore, IBM readily admits 
that the dictionary element of CSP can- 
not be shared within an application proj- 
ect effort. It is these issues that cast 
doubt on IBM’s “‘strategic emphasis’’ on 
CSP. If it so strategic, why isn’t there a 
better way to leverage DB2’s power? 


Decision born out of fear 


A CSP decision is more often than not 
born out of a fear of straying too far from 
the DB2 family. But as independent prod- 
ucts provide powerful DB2 facilities (as 
they no doubt will in the near term and 
will have to by first-quarter ’87 if they 
want to survive) and IBM does not en- 
hance CSP, DB2 installations will have to 
look to non-IBM offerings. From a differ- 
ent perspective, however, CSP’s short- 
comings and IBM’s overly patient effort 
to correct them leads some to suspect 


DB2 An Asset 
For U.S. Bank 


A major U.S. bank’s experience is be- 
coming typical of data-driven integra- 
tion projects. . 

The bank identified a key function- 
al business area, relationship manage- 
ment, which was in need of an infor- 
mation overhaul. 

Not much was known about the 
data required for automated relation- 
ship management applications that 
had to be highly integrated to compete 
with similar systems offered by the 
bank’s competitors. The bank called 
for a user-driven approach, and a mul- 
tilevel data modeling method was as- 
sembled by a data administration 
group that had been previously unin- 
volved in information planning and ap- 
plication projects. 

The data administration group had 
been acting as more of a research and 
development function, investigating 
automated tools for data-driven sys- 
tems planning and application design. 
Until the need for the mission-critical 
system developed, these tools were 
treated as nothing more than R&D ex- 
periments instead of catalysts for an 
information/application engineering 
approach to systems integration. 

After three years of acceptance of a 
data-driven philosophy, replacement 
of tools that did not work well, adjust- 
ment of supporting methods and sev- 
eral carefully controlled technical pi- 
lots, flexible data bases have been 
implemented under IBM’s DB2 rela- 
tional data base management system. 

A full-fledged information architec- 
ture program is now in place with DB2 
acting as an overall data traffic cop. 
The critical nature of data analysis 
with a relational DBMS within an 
overall architecture was reinforced. 

Overall, the future for these type of 
architectural approaches to informa- 
tion integration is becoming brighter 
and brighter. Data resource manage- 
ment methods are maturing. Powerful 
automated support for data planning, 
data modeling and data-driven inte- 
grated application development is be- 
ing incorporated into these methods. 
— Paul R. Hessinger 


that IBM has a hidden agenda dealing 
with the longe-range direction of DB2. 

Advocates of ADR, Cincom, and Cul- 
linet technologies will emphasize the tac- 
tical importance of the dictionary compo- 
nent of each vendor’s software 
architecture. DB2 clearly has a tactical 
weakness in this regard — DB2’s catalog 
is not fully active and integrated, particu- 
larly from an applications viewpoint. But 
is the catalog a strategic weakness? Does 
DB2 function as a repository and provide 
an integration facility for dictionaries as- 
sociated with application development 
and environment control products that 
will be used with a DBMS? As noted 
above, DB2 users are either anticipating 
IBM’s hidden agenda or are recognizing 
an inherent aspect of DB2. 

IBM’s direction for a DB2-based sys- 
tem repository product is becoming clear- 
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er. Announcement of the first stage of 
such a product is imminent but, unless it 
is viewed within an architecture context, 
may prove disappointing to some users. 


rom a strategic perspective, specu- 
lation about a repository reinforces 
two additional items on IBM’s 
agenda — the standardization of SQL 
and the emergence of DB2*, an IBM-de- 
veloped DBMS for the expected PC2 in- 
telligent workstation. While conservative 
speculation suggests that a deliverable 
DB2* program product is off in the fu- 
ture, component deployment of technol- 
ogy that will support DB2* is already un- 
der way. 
Beyond the current focus on DB2 as a 
rapidly maturing, full-function relational 
DBMS that has several tactical weakness- 


es, it is difficult to discuss SQL, the re- 
pository and DB2* separately. Therein 
lies both the competitive challenge for 
other vendors and an architecture man- 
date for users. 

Is the use of DB2 a guarantee for suc- 
cess in integration? Certainly not. An un- 
derstanding of the concepts that are com- 
ing together in a DB2 environment is 
invaluable in establishing an architectur- 
al framework for an organization’s inte- 
gration efforts. 


Hessinger is vice-president of research 
for Computer Task Group, Inc., a profes- 
sional services and consulting firm in 
Buffalo, N.Y. He is responsible for the 
company’s ongoing investigation of de- 
velopments in data base management 
and application development system 
technologies. 
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CUS MICROCOMPUTING 


Not long ago, no one outside the computer industry had ever 
heard of a micro or personal computer. Nor would anyone have 
guessed that micros would be found in abundance on desks all over the 
business world. 

The fact is, micros have taken off. And they may well have the 
baggtest awe of any segment of the industry. So where will they take 
us? 


Our November 12 issue of Computerworld Focus will provide some 
answers. With coverage of the micro field from supermicros to lap-top 
computers, peripherals to storage, all the way to service and support. 
We'll even give inside information on the future product paths of 
popular vendors. 


Then we'll zero in on desktop 
publishing. 


In November we'll devote our special section to one of the newest 
and most productive applications for the micro — desktop publishing. 
We'll look at what’s available, what's still missing, and where the 
market is going. 

We'll find out which products are best suited for what types of 
applications, and which vendors are doing what. And finally, we’ll leam 
just what it would take for an MIS manager to make a commitment to 
desktop publishing. 


Reach the people you really want. 

The people we’ll reach are the people you want most. 128,000 
paid Computerworld subscribers. Pius thousands of pass-along readers. 
And thousands more attending Comdex in Las Vegas. 

So if micros are your business, you can reach your audience 
effectively — and efficiently in the November 12 issue of Focus. 

But huny, closing is October 3. 

For more information, contact Ed Marecki, Vice President/Sales, 
Computerworld Focus, 375 ‘coutione Rd., Framingham, MA 01701- 
9171, (617) 879-0700. Or call your local Computerworld sales 
representative. 
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ronment. A_ variety of 

methods exist to connect a 

user to the information 
sources and services he may need. 

These methods include private 
branch exchange services, inte- 
grated voice /data switching, inte- 
grated workstations, personal 
communications software, inte- 
grated voice/data terminals and 
applications processors. There is a 
network of integrated voice /data 
systems that a workstation user 
may need to access. Some users 
may be attached to one system all 
day long (that is, a host applica- 
tion or text processing system), 
while others may need to access 
multiple sources for brief periods 
of time. Still others may need per- 
sonal computing capability and 
file or print servers. 

@ PBX services. Almost every- 
one can benefit from integrated 
text processing and telephone 
messaging through the use of a 
PBX. 

A PBX system is uniquely suit- 
ed to provide organizations with 
services that integrate voice and 
data. It establishes an integrated 
communications path between de- 
vices terminated on its I/O ports 
by receiving, processing: and 


transmitting electrical signals. In- _ 


nformation is a critical toOwmmm 
in today’s business: envi- 


p 
gateways to public and private 
voice or data networks and other 
PBXs. 

Thus, PBXs help software ap- 
plications interface to low-level 
utilities and present the end user 
with an interactive, high-level in- 
terface. Each application trans- 
lates user commands at the appli- 
cation level into coordinated 
actions among the software utili- 
ties to produce an end-user ser- 
vice. 

@ Integrated voice and data 
switching. Choosing an integrat- 
ed switching option for an individ- 
ual requires understanding that 
user’s voice and data workstation 
needs, knowing what types of data 
resources and servers he needs to 
access and understanding how 
those resources can be used most 
effectively. 

For example, IBM and Rolm 
Corp. provide a variety of integrat- 
ed switching options and capabili- 
ties to meet the information needs 
of users. The most prevalent is di- 
rect attachment through a work- 
station controller such as IBM’s 
3274 or to a departmental system 
like IBM’s System /36. 


These options suppo the 

ment of integrated voice / data ter- 
minals and the ability to access in- 
formation sources. To choose the 
best solution, one must under- 
stand the characteristics of the 
user, the resources he needs to ac- 
cess and the type of work he is do- 
ing. 

Let us look at the typical candi- 
dates for each type of integrated 
voice/data switching beginning 
with the most prevalent switching 
method today. 

Users of direct-attach integrat- 
ed voice/data switching have a 
need to access a single host or de- 
partmental system. They may also 
need to occasionally access other 
hosts in a network. 

A person’s use of the system is 
dedicated or done in a high-vol- 
ume interactive processing mode. 
If a user’s workstation is a person- 
al computer, he may transfer files 
to and from the host, but this is 
not a primary requirement or func- 
tion. 

In addition, this user may be a 
candidate for direct-attach switch- 
ing because of specialized work- 
station needs such as full color, 
graphics or multiple-session sup- 


rovided by various termi- 
e IBM’s 3270 Personal 


se attributes, the best integrat- 


ed voice/data switching option 
would be direct attachment. 

A candidate who uses LAN inte- 
grated voice /data switching prob- 
ably has a significant need to use 
file and print servers and to share 
voice /data files with other mem- 
bers of his work group. 

His day-to-day activities would 
include PC-to-PC file transfer ona 
frequent basis or the transferring 
of large files. Most of his commu- 
nication would be with other LAN 
resources, but he may have the 
need to access resources such as 
public data services that are not on 
the LAN. 

The user of PBX integrated 
voice/data switching most likely 
would require access to multiple 
information resources. The main 
function of the PBX is to provide 
switched access to multiple host 
targets and shared information. 

So, as one would expect, the 
primary characteristic of a candi- 
date for PBX attachment is the 
need to access multiple targets, lo- 
cal and remote, or to use public 
data services like Dow Jones 
News /Retrieval or Source Tele- 
computing Corp.’s The Source. 
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A user with these needs is in a position 
where he must make informed business 
decisions and must get the information 
required to make these decisions from 
whatever source is available. 

A user would be likely to make moder- 
ate use of a variety of resources and 
would only occasionally require file 
transfers (usually of small files only). 

The user’s workstation needs may be 


quite varied, ranging from a basic asyn-, 


chronous ASCII terminal to a PC or even 
to an integrated voice /data terminal. 

@ Integrated workstations. Integrat- 
ed workstations combine a digital tele- 
phone with a full-featured microcomput- 
er. The microcomputer usually includes a 
processor, semiconductor memory and 
disk-based mass storage. The integrated 
workstation offers all of the functions of 
the integrated voice/data terminal and 
can also execute application programs. 
The integrated workstation connects to 
the PBX over the link used with the inte- 
grated voice /data terminal. Alternative- 
ly, hfBh-performance units can offer an 
option for a high-speed interface. With 
the addition of a mass-storage disk, the 
block diagram of an integrated voice/ 
data terminal looks like that of an inte- 
grated workstation. 

A new concept for most people, PBX 
workstation switching is the ability to at- 
tach workstations to the PBX and use the 
switching capability of the PBX to con- 
nect the user to his desired resource. 

An end user with a PC or nonprogram- 
mable ASCII terminal can be switched to 
the PBX. The primary interface is via a 
data communications module in a digital 
telephone. This provides digital switch- 
ing up to 5,000 feet from the data com- 
munications module to the PBX using a 
single twisted pair of wires that provides 
a 256K bit/sec. link to the integrated 
workstation. It supports simultaneous 
integrated voice and data (either 64K 
bit /sec. synchronous data or 19.2K bit / 
sec. asynchronous). 

Using this attachment with the power 
of the PBX gives the user access to multi- 
ple targets like LANs, minicomputers or 
public data services. Thus, a switching 
capability is used to access multiple tar- 
gets, local or remote. 

For example, there are desktop de- 
vices that are also PBX attached. These 
workstations provide all of the switching 
flexibility. 

These devices can also use personal 
communications software to provide an 
easy-to-use interface to the user. 

@ Personal communications soft- 
ware. Personal communications software 
assists with setting up integrated voice/ 
data switching and buffers the user from 
needing to know much about how the 
PBX and computer systems work. It pro- 
vides sophisticated integrated voice /data 
switching assistance to the user. This 
software gives the user the ability to pre- 
define different terminal profiles so that 
he can use the PBX to switch to multiple 
targets with different environments. 
With one keystroke a user can make a 
connection, and with another keystroke 
he can automatically log on. There is an 
easy-to-use file transfer capability provid- 
ed by the personal communications soft- 
ware. 

The user also has some very sophisti- 
cated personal productivity tools, such as 
the ability to store more than 300 names 
and telephone numbers at his terminal. 
The user can also sort and select phone 
numbers by name or identifier tag and 
then automatically dial the phone. For 
example, if the user wanted to call some- 
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one in Houston but could not remember 
that person’s name, he could find it by 
looking under Houston. The number is 
then automatically dialed. 

@ Integrated voice/data terminals. 
Integrated voice /data terminals combine 
a data terminal with a digital telephone 
into a single unit. These units are usually 
proprietary devices that are specific to a 
given PBX manufacturer and communi- 
cate with the PBX over a proprietary 
voice/data link. Fully integrated links 
multiplex the voice and data and control 
bit streams onto a common set of wires. 

The digital telephone requires 64K 
bit/sec. (full duplex) for the digitized 
voice circuit. The data connection is typi- 
cally a 16K bit/sec. to 128K bit/sec. 
link that may be circuit or packet 
switched within the PBX. The control 
link can require from 8K bit /sec. to 64K 
bit /sec. of bandwidth and is used to send 
commands and status information be- 
tween the integrated voice /data terminal 
and PBX. Commands from the PBX 
cause the integrated voice /data terminal 


available to attract the executive user — 
an electronic appointment calendar, a re- 
minder list function, a “‘call me” list func- 
tion, voice recording (dictation) and a 
built-in calculator. In addition, some pri- 
vate automatic branch exchange (PABX) 
vendors have introduced integrated 
voice/data terminals specifically de- 
signed for use with their PABX products, 
for example, Northern Telecom, Inc.’s 
Displayphone SL-1, AT&T’s BCT 515, 
Mitel Corp.’s Superstation and Rolm’s 
Cypress. 

@ Applications processors. Integrat- 
ed voice/data systems are often con- 
trolled by dedicated application proces- 
sors operating in conjunction with the 
PBX control processor. Application pro- 
cessors can perform protocol conversion, 
text processing, image processing, voice 
compression and storage, file storage and 
data base management. In an integrated 
system, application processers are close- 
ly coupled with the PBX common control 
processors and have access to the system 
configuration memory. The close cou- 


In March 1986, the IBM Dallas Infor- 
mations Systems Management Insti- 
tute, an IBM educational center, re- 
leased its preliminary study team 
findings of the management processes 
of integrated voice /data network man- 
agement. 

The study team was directed to study 
all aspects of telecornmunications in- 
cluding data, voice, integrated net- 
works, video and any related technol- 
ogies. The key focus was on voice /data 
integrating networks. 

Preliminary results from the study 
are the following: 

An understanding of telecommuni- 
cations management and how it sup- 
ports most enterprises. 

© Development of a telecommunica- 
tions management process model to 
identify the decisions and tasks in- 
volved. 

* Definition of the data required to 
make those processes effective. 


Managing Integrated Systems 


® Definition of alternate organiza- 
tional approaches. 

© Validation of the concept with de- 
tailed analysis at several IBM locations. 

The study team represented the IBM 
organizations involved in either actual 
telecommunications delivery or in mar- 
keting telecom products. 

The study is ongoing as of this writ- 
ing. Nevertheless, preliminary findings 
show that the management of integrat- 
ed voice/data networks is an increas- 
ingly visible function in many organiza- 
tions. Managers have come to realize 
that the success of their business de- 
pends on the quality of their communi- 
cations. 

Perhaps the most important benefit 
of the study was to show the extent and 
ease with which the integrated voice / 
data system may be managed, mea- 
sured, controlled and configured using 
shared resources. 

— John Vacca 


microprocessor to activate the ringer and 
flash indicator lights of the telephone, 
while the integrated voice/data termi- 
nal’s status is constantly reported to the 
integrated voice/data terminal interface 
in the PBX. 

With additional integrated voice /data 
terminal memory and utility software, the 
integrated voice/data terminal can pro- 
vide services such as electronic directory 
with autodialing, personal calendar and 
message display service. The integrated 
voice /data terminal also permits the user 
to store a number of data call example 
configurations and allows the user to re- 
configure automatically the integrated 
voice/data terminal’s internal data call 
examples with a given host’s parameter 
set using a simple high-level command. 

On a typical voice /data terminal, the 
telephone handset is located on the key- 
board of the display console. A newcomer 
to this market, Liberty Electronics USA 
does not provide a handset; instead, a 
standard telephone set attaches directly 
to the terminal’s integral modem. One 
key feature common to virtually all of the 
units now being offered is compact size. 

Depending on the degree of sophisti- 
cation that the vendor has built into its 
product, there are several other features 


pling between application processors and 
PBX common control is the key to func- 
tional integration. An example of this 
would be an integrated voice messaging 
system. 

Integrated voice messaging systems 
interface to the PBX common control 
processor, which can signal the voice 
messaging systems if a user’s phone is 
busy or does not answer after a predeter- 
mined number of rings. When this oc- 
curs, the system automatically connects 
the caller with the messaging system, 
which answers the user’s phone with a 
standard or personalized response and in- 
structs the caller to leave a message. Pro- 
vided that the user’s telephone, integrat- 
ed voice/data terminal or integrated 
workstation has a message-waiting indi- 
cator, the system provides the user with a 
visual indication that messages have been 
received. 


ne of the most important develop- 
ments in voice messaging tech- 
nology is the ability to integrate 
voice messaging systems into a PABX or 
Centrex system. When the systems are 
integrated, each voice messaging system 
is given an access number — the pilot 


number of a distribution group within the 
switch. When voice messaging system 
subscribers want to access their mail- 
boxes, they call this access number. 

An important aspect of a voice mes- 
saging system is remote access, in which 
users can get into the system from out- 
side the associated PABX. In most cases, 
that requires a special number dedicated 
exclusively to the voice messaging sys- 
tem. 


The future of integrated systems 


New PBX architecture and enhance- 


‘ments to existing integrated voice/data 


system products are being introduced at 
a rapid rate. This trend may be expected 
to continue, for once an integrated sys- 
tem for the transmission, switching and 
storage of voice and data is in place, de- 
velopment of applications can proceed 
rapidly. In many cases, new applications 
are supported by adding new software to 
existing equipment. 

One of the first areas likely to receive 
attention is the integration of voice with 
text messaging and document prepara- 
tion/distribution systems. Voice-en- 
hanced document handling systems can 
provide highly integrated information ex- 
change services. For example, a user 
might dictate a letter into the voice sys- 
tem, which would be stored and forward- 
ed to a document preparation station 
such as an integrated workstation. The 
integrated workstation operator could 
then load a document creation program 
into the integrated workstation from the 
system file server and prepare the docu- 
ment. The draft could be sent to the origi- 
nator’s integrated voice /data terminal or 
integrated workstation for inspection. 
The originator could then amend the text 
directly or add voice comments to a voice- 
annotated text file. 

Although the actual text and voice 
comments would be stored on different 
systems, the data would be integrated 
and transmitted simultaneously to the 
typists. Once the draft was approved, it 
could be forwarded to a system printer or 
intelligent copier for printing, duplica- 
tion and distribution to outside parties. 
System users could receive a voice-anno- 
tated copy of the letter electronically, us- 
ing the message-handling subsystem. 

A number of PBX vendors have al- 
ready developed all or most of the subsys- 
tems that would be required to support a 
voice /data enhanced text system or oth- 
er integrated service. One manufacturer 
recently reported an experimental PBX- 
based system that transmits, stores and 
forwards handwritten input that is en- 
tered on an integrated voice /data termi- 
nal equipped with a special input pad. 
Such a system could support a number of 
potential applications. 

Two additional features likely to be in- 
corporated into future integrated PBX 
LANs are image processing, speech rec- 
ognition synthesis. Integrated 
speech from text input has great poten- 
tial and is a more straightforward prob- 
lem than the creation of text from natural 
speech. While integrated text generation, 
speech synthesis and even speech recog- 
nition applications will require improve- 
ments in processing and storage to real- 
ize cost-effective systems, most 
integrated digital PBXs will be able to 
support these applications by adding an 
application processor to existing switch- 
ing, transmission and end-user subsys- 
tems. 


Vacca is a free-lance data processing 
writer based in Topeka, Kan. 
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MAYNARD, Mass. — Digital Equipment 
Corp. has announced three products 
aimed at tying IBM Personal Computers 
into DEC office systems. 

The Vaxmate is a networked personal 
computer designed to support work 
group, departmental and organizational 
computing. The Vaxmate is IBM PC com- 
patible and is equipped with an 8-MHz In- 
tel Corp. 80286 processor. The computer 
also comes with 1M byte of random-ac- 
cess memory (RAM), a 5%4-in., 1.2M-byte 
diskette drive and built-in Decnet /Thin- 
wire Ethernet local-area network sup- 
port. In addition, the Vaxmate was de- 
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signed to accommodate 2M bytes of extra 
memory, a 300, 1,200 or 2,400 bit /sec. 
modem and a math coprocessor board. 
The Vaxmate system hardware costs 
$4,045. A software license costs $250. 
PC All-In-1 is a DEC Microvax II- 
based system that allows up to 30 isolat- 
ed DEC and IBM microcomputers to be 
part of a DEC integrated office system. 
The PC All-In-1 comes with 5M bytes of 
RAM, an Ethernet controller, three 71M- 
byte hard disk drives and a 95M-byte 
streamer tape. All personal computers 
supported by the PC All-In-1 must have a 
minimum 10M-byte hard disk and 640K 


Products To Tie IBM PCs Into DEC Office Systems 


bytes of main memory and must be con- 
figured with a Decnet-approved Ethernet 
card to be connected via Ethernet. 

PC All-In-1 is priced at $81,160 and 
includes software and services to support 
up to 30 personal computers. 


VAX acts as server 


DEC’s VAX/VMS Services for MS- 
DOS software allows a DEC VAX, Micro- 
vax or Vaxmate to act as a server for a 
group of Vaxmate PCs in a Decnet Thin- 
wire Ethernet network, enabling Vax- 
mate users to use the systems’ facilities 
and services. DEC added that its VAX / 


VMS Services allows sharing of resources 
between VMS and Microsoft Corp. MS- 
DOS and allows for recently introduced 
DEC server-based license applications. 

VAX/VMS Services for MS-DOS is 
available in three configurations: for the 
VAX family running the VMS operating 
system; for the Microvax running the Mi- 
croVMS operating system; and for the 
Vaxmate. It is priced from $650 to 
$19,500, depending on configuration. 

For further information, contact Digi- 
tal Equipment Corp., Maynard, Mass. 
01754. 
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HP System 
Gets Tools 


PALO ALTO, Calif. — Hewlett-Packard 
Co. has introduced four new products for 
its Personal Productivity Center integrat- 
ed office system. 

HP Deskmanager, Version B, provides 
for the integration of data processing ap- 
plications with HP’s office automation 
products, enabling spreadsheets, graph- 
ics and word processing documents to be 
sent to other users on the Personal Pro- 
ductivity Center via electronic mail. 

HP added that the Deskmanager’s 
transparent file conversion allows users 
of different application programs to ex- 
change data. An electronic forms pro- 
cessing capability enables users to speed 
up data collection and distribution tasks. 
The HP Deskmanager, Version B, is 
priced from $4,800 to $12,000. 

HP File/Library is an option to HP 
Deskmanager, Version B, and is a com- 
munity filing and archival application fea- 
turing a selection of catalogs designed to 
index any document or file held either in- 
side or outside HP Deskmanager. HP said 
users of File/Library can access and 
share data throughout an entire work 
group, reducing the need to keep dupli- 
cate copies of files in multiple locations. 
HP File/Library is priced from $2,800 to 
$7,000. 


Tool to improve efficiency of users 


HP Schedule is a meeting and re- 
source management tool designed to im- 
prove the efficiency of individual users. 
Scheduling of people and resources is 
based on data retrieved from users’ elec- 
tronic calendars, and an automatic clash 
reporting feature eliminates the schedul- 
ing of an individual for simultaneous 
meetings. HP Schedule is priced from 
$1,200 to $3,000. 

Finally, HP Advancemail enables us- 
ers of the HP Vectra, HP Touchscreen, 
HP Portable Plus and IBM Personal 
Computers to exchange messages and 
documents with users of HP Desk- 
manager. HP claimed that by allowing 
such integration of electronic mail, HP 
Advancemail increases the number of 
workstations a system can support. 

HP Advancemail costs $395 for the 
Vectra, Touchscreen PC and the IBM PC, 
PC AT and XT. Advancemail for the HP 
Portable Plus machine is $495. 

For further information, contact Hew- 
lett-Packard Co., 3000 Hanover St., Palo 
Alto, Calif. 94304. 
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MONTVALE, N.J. — IBM has intro- 
duced its Personal Computer XT Model 
286, a faster, more powerful version of its 
Personal Computer XT. 

The Model 286, based on Intel Corp.’s 
80286 processor, comes with 640K bytes 
of random-access memory, memory ex- 
pansion options to increase memory to 
12.6M bytes, a 1.2M-byte diskette drive 
and a 20M-byte fixed disk. An optional 
second diskette drive can support either a 
3%-in., 720K-byte internal diskette 
drive; a 5%4-in., 1.2M-byte diskette drive; 
ora5\4-in., 360K-byte diskette drive. 

In protected virtual mode, the PC XT 
Model 286 can address up to 16M bytes 


IBM Unveils Faster Version Of PC XT 


of real memory and 1G byte of virtual 
memory. IBM claimed that the PC XT 
Model 286 can operate up to three times 
the speed of earlier PC XT models. 

IBM added that the Model 286 also 
supports the IBM PC 3!4-in. external dis- 
kette drive, enabling users to exchange 
data between the Model 286 and the IBM 
PC Convertible. 

IBM also introduced Sy-Tos Tape Util- 
ities, a software package to facilitate tape 
backup for IBM’s line of Personal Com- 
puters. Sy-Tos was designed to work 
with the IBM 6157 streaming tape drive. 

The PC XT Model 286 costs $3,995. 
The Sy-Tos Tape Utilities costs $70. 


The PC XT 286 is said to be three 
times faster than other XT models. 


For further information, contact IBM, 
900 King St., Rye Brook, N.Y. 10573. 
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HOUSTON — Compaq Computer Corp. 
introduced the Compaq Deskpro 386, a 
color monitor and an enhanced graphics 
board. The micro vendor also added a 
new model to its Deskpro 286 line. 

The Deskpro personal computer, 
based on the Intel Corp. 80386 chip, re- 
portedly runs two to three times faster 
than 80286-based micros such as the 


Compag is touting its Deskpro 386 
both as a PC and LAN file server. 


IBM Personal Computer AT. At the same 
time it remains fully compatible and can 
run hardware add-ons and peripheral de- 
vices as well as applications designed for 
286-based systems. 

Compag is offering two versions of the 
Deskpro 386, Models 40 and 130. Both 
systems come with 1M byte of random- 
access memory (RAM); a _ half-height, 
1.2M-byte diskette drive; Compaq Ex- 
tended Memory Manager and Enhanced 
| Keyboard. The Model 40 comes with a 


Compaq Offers 386-Based PC; 
Adds Model To Deskpro Line 


40M-byte fixed disk drive and costs 
$6,499. Model 130 has a 130M-byte disk 
drive and costs $8,799. 

To take advantage of the 386 power, 
Compag is selling Deskpro 386 as both a 
PC and a local-area network (LAN) file 
server. In addition, users can choose be- 
tween Microsoft Corp.’s MS-DOS and a 
version of Microsoft Xenix System V/ 
286 published by Compaq. The company 
also plans to offer Xenix System V/386, 
which is being developed by Microsoft, in 
the first half of 1987. 

Two options for the Desktop 386 are 
the Compaq Color Monitor and Compaq 
Enhanced Color Graphics Board. 

The graphics board includes 256K 
bytes of display memory, which supports 
a 16-color display from a 64-color pal- 
lette. When used with the Deskpro 386 it 
offers up to twice the speed of compara- 
ble graphics boards in text screen opera- 
tions, Compaq said. The board supports 
the Compag Color Monitor and the Com- 
paq Dual-Mode Monitor and costs $599. 

The color monitor has a diagonal 13- 
in., nonglare screen and can display up to 
16 colors at one time at a resolution of 
640 by 350 pixels when it is used with 
the graphics board. It lists for $799. 

Compag has also added a new model to 
its Deskpro 286 line, Model 20. The per- 
sonal computer has a 20M-byte fixed 
disk, 640K bytes of RAM anda 1.2M byte 
diskette drive. It sells for $3,999. 

For more information, contact Com- 
paq Computer Corp., 20555 FM149, 
Houston, Texas 77070. 
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Novell Card 
Out For Servers 


OREM, Utah — Novell, Inc. has intro- 
duced the Arcnet68 Network Interface 
card for Novell’s 68B file servers and 
is scheduled to introduce System 
Fault Tolerant (SFT) Netware, a prod- 
uct designed to prevent data contami- 
nation or data loss in case of network 
component failure. 

The Arcnet68 Network Interface 
card allows Novell’s 68B file server to 
support more than 24 users. The card 
fits into one of the local-area network 
board slots of the 68B server, giving 
the server access to Novell’s S-Net and 
Arcnet network topologies. Novell 
said joining the S-Net and Arcnet to- 
pologies allows the user to employ ex- 
isting 3270-type cables, dual twisted- 
pair cables or a combination of both. 

Novell’s SFT Netware, Level II, 
slated for commercial availability in 
the last quarter of 1986, will run on 
Novell’s 286A and 286B file servers. 
Like the Level I SFT Netware, Level II 
will provide a backup in case of failure 
in the directory area of the disk. 

Level II, however, will also include 
the Transaction Tracking System that 
Novell said ensures that the system 
views a data base change as a single 
unit of work that will be wholly com- 
pleted or wholly backed out. 

The Arcnet68 Network Interface 
card costs $1,995, and SFT Netware 
costs $3,995. 

For further information, contact 
Novell, Inc., 748 N. 1340 W., Orem, 
Utah 84057. 
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It's Monday moming. Your colleagues are gearing 
‘ up for another week. As the hum of activity rises, 
you sit back, put your feet up, and relax. 

And get down to work. With your own issue of 
COMPUTERWORLD. 


Since you got off the routing slip and started your 
own subscription, you've been on top of every 
development affecting computer users today. 
You've noticed your confidence rising, now that 
you're getting news when it’s hot — not days or 
weeks old. 

Your peers trust the opinions you've formed from 
COMPUTERWORLD's product and industry 
analyses. As a result of what you read in 
COMPUTERWORLD's Communications section, 
you came up with the right networking solution in 
an important meeting. You find yourself one step 
ahead of your boss in hardware purchase planning. 
Your knowledge of the latest software 
developments has led some colleagues to look 

to you for leadership. 


SS 

It feels great to be in control. You've got a 
competitive edge on the week ahead. 

To make all this come true, just fill out and mail 
the subscription card or call toll-free: 


1-800-544-3712* 


We'll send you COMPUTERWORLD for the low 
introductory rate of just $38.95 for 51 weekly 
issues. A mere 76¢ a week. And that includes all of 
the COMPUTERWORLD FOCUS issues — FREE! 
Each is an in-depth analysis on a timely topic such 
as UNIX™, Communications, Microcomputing, 
Software, and much more. Plus, you'll receive a 
bonus issue — CW Extra, devoted exclusively to 
IBM — coming in December. 


* In PA call collect (215) 768-0388. 
UNIX is a trademark of AT&T Bell Laboratories. 
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ANAHEIM, Calif. — Information Build- 
ers, Inc., based in New York, introduced 
its Focman project management system 
and announced the final module of its 
training series at the Third Annual Infor- 
mation Center Conference and Exposi- 
tion held in Anaheim. 

Based on the company’s Focus fourth- 
generation data base management sys- 
tem, Focman provides managers with 
guidelines for project management. It 
provides the ability to define a project and 
analyze time and resource requirements, 
among other things. 

Focman is menu driven, offers several 
keystroke functions and runs in IBM 
VM/CMS or MVS/TSO environments. 
Running under Focus Release 5.0.2 or 
later, the system requires the Focus Fidel 
Screen Manager and Data Management 
facilities. Focman will also support inter- 
active color graphics with the addition of 
IBM’s Graphical Data Display Manager. 

Focman will be available in the third 
quarter of 1986. It will be offered on a 


monthly rental for $575 per month or on 
a perpetual license for $22,000 for both 
VM/CMS or MVS/TSO. 


Training course complete 


Information Builders has completed 
its Personal Computer-Based Training 
Portable Focus Classroom with the avail- 
ability of its third course, “Maintaining 
Focus Files.” This course, along with 
“Basic Report Preparation” and “De- 
scribing Files to Focus,”’ parallels Focus’ 
three-day, in-house training program. 

All three courses are available on the 
IBM Personal Computer, XT, AT or com- 
patible that runs Microsoft Corp MS-DOS 
or IBM PC-DOS Release 2.0 and has a 
minimum of 256K bytes and one disk 
drive. 

Individual courses cost $395. The 
complete three-course set costs $995. 

For more information, contact Infor- 
mation Builders, Inc., 1250 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10001. 
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WESTBORO, Mass. — Data General 
Corp. has added to its superminicom- 
puter line with the introduction of the 
Eclipse MV /7800 computer. 

The MV/7800 32-bit architecture is 
based on a six-member chip set consist- 
ing of four proprietary very large-scale 
integration NMOS circuits, a CMOS 
gate array and an emitter-coupled logic 

“gate array. The MV/7800, with 4M 
bytes of error-correcting main memory, 
is implemented on a single circuit 
board, resulting, according to DG, in 
higher performance, lower cost and en- 
hanced reliability. 

The MV/7800 can be configured 
with up to 14M bytes of random-access 
memory (RAM) and provides 14 1/0 

- slots that can support up to 9.4G bytes 

~ of disk storage and a total of 128 termi- 
nals and letter-quality printers. 

DG said the MV/7800 is compatible 
with the company’s other MV comput- 


DG Beefs Up Eclipse MV Line 


“uted systems and DG/UX for Unix 


.ers and Eclipse 16-bit models and offers 


a choice of compatible operating sys- 
tems, including AOS/VS for time-shar- 
ing applications, AOS/DVS for distrib- 


environments. 

The MV/7800 is available in three 
models: a commercial system packaged 
in a one-meter-high cabinet; a 16-slot 
chassis for rack-mount integration; and 
a board-level, 32-bit upgrade for DG’s 
Nova 4, Eclipse $/120, Eclipse S/140 
and Eclipse $/280 systems. 

The MV/7800 commercial system is 
priced at $27,550 and includes the sys- 
tem board with 4M bytes of RAM, a 16- 
slot chassis, a cabinet and AOS/VS op- 
erating system. 

The 2M-byte, rack-mount model is 
priced at $19,050. MV /7800 upgrades 
range from $10,000 to $17,500. 

For further information, ‘contact 
Data General Corp., 4400 Computer 
Drive, Westboro, Mass. 01580. 


OFFICE AUTOMATION PRODUCTS 


Project Management Aid Bows _ Nastec Announces 


Designaid Release 


SOUTHFIELD, Mich. — Nastec Corp. 
has announced Designaid 3.55, a release 
of its software system designed to sup- 
port data modeling and real-time sys- 
tems, to automate the systems develop- 
ment process. 

According to the vendor, new features 
of the Designaid 3.55 software include 
the following: 

¢ The ability to create, modify and 
maintain entity relation attribute dia- 
grams used for data modeling. 

¢ Enhanced analysis, validation and 
balancing for data flow diagrams. 

¢ Enhanced validation reporting. 

© Improved load/unload capability 
for Designaid files. 

Customized junctions and utilities. 

© Expanded printer support. 

According to the company, Designaid 
3.55 incorporates Nastec’s Hostlink, en- 
abling the interactive access of a project 
data base (text and graphics) on a host. 


Runs on PCs and compatibles 


Designaid 3.55 runs on all IBM Per- 
sonal Computers and compatibles, Nas- 
tec claimed. 

The product is priced at $6,900, the 
company said. 

For further information, contact Nas- 
tec Corp., 24681 Northwestern High- 
way, Southfield, Mich. 48075. 
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Index Packages 
Introduced 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Index Technol- 
ogy Corp. unveiled Excelerator/RTS, a 
design workbench for engineers, and 
Customizer, a tool for tailoring Excelera- 
tor products, for IBM Personal Computer 
XTs, ATs and compatibles. 

Excelerator/RTS provides integrated 
graphics, analysis, reporting, documen- 
tation and screen and report design facili- 
ties for the design of real-time systems. 
Excelerator/RTS also provides four 
graph types specifically for real-time sys- 
tems design. 

Customizer allows organizations and 
value-added resellers to modify Excelera- 
tor, a conventional data processing de- 
sign system, to create custom system de- 
velopment environments. 

It provides four integrated facilities 
for tailoring dictionary definitions, 
menus and graphs. 

Both Execelerator/RTS and Custom- 
izer require a PC XT, AT or compatible 
with a minimum of 640K bytes of memo- 
ry, a high-resolution graphics board and 
a mouse. Excelerator/RTS is priced at 
$8,400 and Customizer is priced at 
$12,500 for single copies. Discounts are 
available for multiple copies. Both pack- 
ages are available immediately. 

For more information, contact Index 
Technology Corp., 101 Main St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 02142. 
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Eastcom Unwraps Syncra LAN Server 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. — Eastman Com- 
munications (Eastcom), a company of 
Eastman Kodak Co., has introduced the 
Syncra LAN server, a compact control 
unit offering file transfer and terminal 
emulation. 

Syncra LAN server offers a choice of 
remote connections or a channel speed 
adapter to link computers on an Ethernet 
local-area network (LAN) to an IBM Sys- 
tems Network Architecture (SNA) main- 
frame. 

Eastcom also announced Syncra com- 
panion software. The Syncra LAN termi- 
nal emulation packages operate on Unix- 
based workstations, IBM Personal 
Computers and compatibles and Digital 
Equipment Corp. VAX and Microvax sys- 
tems within a DEC VMS environment. 

LAN terminal emulation packages in- 
clude IBM 3270 emulation (including 
multiple host sessions, PC file transfer 
support and an on-line Help facility); IBM 
3770 Remote Job Entry emulation; and 


an application program interface that al- . 


lows the incorporation of application- 


specific front-end processing. 


Syncra LAN data transfer products 
operate in Digital Equipment Corp. 
VAX/VMS environments and provide file 
transfer capabilities through the Syncra 
LAN server to SNA mainframes equipped 
with Syncra communications software. 

The Syncra LAN Server can support 
up to 64 concurrent terminal sessions, 
appearing as a 3274 cluster controller to 
the IBM VTAM mainframe communica- 
tions software. 

The Syncra LAN Server comes in 
three models. The direct channel attach- 
ment server is priced at $36,000; the 
high-speed remote version is priced at 
$32,000; and the low-speed remote ver- 
sion is priced at $28,000. Built-in com- 
munications software for each model is 
priced separately at $6,000. 

For further information, contact East- 
com, 1099 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 
14650. 
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_ADVERTISE 


China Computerworld represents 

the first joint venture in the People’s 
Republic of China between a foreign 
publishing company, CW Commun- 
ications/Inc., and the government. 
China Computerworld is published 
twice a month and reports on com- 
puter hardware and software technol- 
ogies. The total paid circulation is 
70,000. Total readership is estimated 
at 2,000,000 copies with total distri- 
bution of 100,000 copies per issue. 
And, now there’s China Computer- 
world Monthly, a sister 
publication to China 
Computerworld, that 
provides 30,000 readers 
with even more in-depth 
analysis of the market. 


IN THE ONLY 
COMPUTER 
PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE PEOPLE’S 
REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA. 


CW International Marketing Ser- 
vices makes advertising your prod- 
ucts in the People’s Republic of Chi- 
na, and around the world, easy. We 
have over 55 publications in more 
than 25 countries. For more informa- 
tion on our wide range of services, 
complete the coupon below and mail 
today. 


Framingham, MA 01701-9171 


Zip 
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4. 
s Please send me more information on: : 
; O China Computerworld 
2 ow O China Computerworld Monthly 
: O Your other foreign publications : 
Frank Curitra 
Managing Director Name 
CW Communications/Inc. 
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CALENDAR 


Oct. 14-15, San Francisco — Bypass 
Networks. Contact: BCR Enterprises, 
Inc., 950 York Road, Hinsdale, Ill. 
60521. 


Oct. 14-17, Washington, D.C. — Na- 
tional Office Automation Conference. 
Contact: National Office Automation 
Conference, P.O. Box N, Wayland, Mass. 
01778. 


Oct. 15-17, Philadelphia — Project 
Management Conference. Contact: AGS 
Management Systems, Inc., 880 First 
Ave., King of Prussia, Pa. 19406. 


Oct. 16-17, Dallas —- Organizing For 
CIM. Contact: The Yankee Group, Semi- 
nar Division, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
02110. 


Oct. 20-22, Boston — Fiber Optic Com- 
munications. Contact: BCR Enterprises, 
Inc., 950 York Road, Hinsdale, Ill. 
60521. 


Oct. 20-22, New York — Unix Expo. 
Contact: National Exposition Co., Suite 
12A, 49 W. 38th St., New York, N.Y. 
10018. 


Oct. 20-23, Toronto — Infomatics ’86. 
Contact: International Information Man- 
agement Congress, P.O. Box 34404, Be- 
thesda, Md. 20817. 


Oct. 21-24, Los Angeles — Implement- 
ing Local Area Networks. Also being 
held Oct. 21-24, Boston; Nov. 4-7, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Nov. 11-14, Palo Alto, 
Calif.; Dec. 9-12, San Diego; Jan. 13-16, 
Anaheim, Calif.; Jan. 20-23, Washing- 


ton, D.C. Contact: Integrated Computer 
Systems, P.O. Box 3614, 5800 Hannum 
Ave., Culver City, Calif. 90231. 


Oct. 23-24, New York — T1 Network- 
ing. Contact: BCR Enterprises, Inc., 950 
York Road, Hinsdale, Ill. 60521. 


Oct. 27-29, Atlanta — DPMA Interna- 
tional Computer Conference and Busi- 
ness Exposition. Contact: Data Process- 
ing Management Association, 505 Busse 
Highway, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 


Oct. 30-31, New York — ISDN: Con- 
cepts and Applications. Contact: BCR 
Enterprises, Inc., 950 York Road, Hins- 
dale, Ill. 60521. 


Nov. 3-6, Greenville, S.C. — Automated 
Manufacturing Exhibition and Confer- 
ence. Contact: AM86, P.O. Box 5616, 
Greenville, S.C. 29606. 


Nov. 4-5, New York — Local Area Net- 
works. Contact: BCR Enterprises, Inc., 
950 York Road, Hinsdale, Ill. 60521. 


Nov. 4-6, Boston — International Elec- 
tronic Imaging Exposition and Confer- 
ence. Contact: Institute for Graphic Com- 
munication, 4th Floor, 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
02115. 


Nov. 11-12, New York — Communica- 
tions Systems and Strategies. Also be- 
ing held Nov. 18-19, San Francisco. Con- 
tact: The Yankee Group, Seminar 
Division, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
02110. 
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DATA GENERAL ASKS: WHAT WILL YOUR 
OFFICE SYSTEMS COST YOU DOWN THE ROAD? 


OUR CEO® BUSINESS AUTOMATION SOLUTIONS ainframes, PC’s and applications into our industry- 
GIVE YOU THE LOWEST COST OF OWNERSHIP __ !eading CEO Business Automation. And by cost 
effectively distributing your information resources. 
Bypass the high cost of other companies’ office We also protect your investment with our commit- 
automation systems. With Data General's line of fully ment to industry standards in communications and 
compatible computers. The industry leaders in Data General 
roductivity. t all adds up toa ced Business Automation - 
Our new MV/20000™ provides superior price/perfor- _ solutions. To give you the lowest cost of ownership. aGeneration ahead. 
mance. Better than DEC’s VAX™ or IBM®’s 4300 series. All of which makes Data General the best route to 
While our MV/2000DC™ sets the standards for depart- take. For more information, call 1-800-DATAGEN (in 
mental computing systems. Canada call 1-800-268-5454). Or write: Data General, 
We take you beyond office automation. By integrating 4400 Computer Drive, MS C-228, Westboro, MA 01580. 


© 1986, Data Genera! Corporation, Westboro, MA. MV/20000, MV/2000DC are trademarks, and CEO is a a trademark of Data General. IBM is a registered 
trademark of International Business Machines Corp. VAX is a trademark igital i Corp. 
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